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A HANDSOME AND POPULAR APPLE IN THE ENGLISH MARKETS 


HIS beautiful apple, Belle de Pointoise, here shown, is frequently seen in the English 
markets. So far as we know, it has not been generally introduced into this country, 
although it was included in the catalog of -a Philadelphia nurseryman about 1§ years 
ago. The proprietor wrote us recently that he had not fruited the apple, having aban- 
doned his, original intention in the nursery business to grow a line of the newer fruits 
and test them for introduction. He found the ornamental nursery more profitable and 

dropped out of the fruit line shortly after he started. His original description of the apple is as follows: 
“Fruit large, many specimens t foct in circumference, bright red on the sun, mottled with brown dots, 
flesh firm, juicy, briskly flavored. The tree bears well. The season is from December to January.” 
It would appear that the apple is worthy of careful consideration and should be introduced and tested 





in various parts of this country. 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 











= From Start to Finish. 





















will be refunded. 


25 lb. pail, $1.60. 


g 


higher. 


enclose two cents for reply. 


this free service at any time. 


food you have used. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 


and Instant Louse Kiiler. 


is not a condimental food, but a scientific stock tonic and laxative that enables the system of the i nant Be 
portion of the nutrition of the food into solid flesh and fat. an in the animal body. 

Feed your hogs with Dr. Hess Stock Food regularly as directed, disinfect the pens, bedding and feeding places once a 
week with Instant Louse Killer, and if you have any loss from disease, we give a positive written guarantee that your money 


Dr. Hess Stock Food is the practical prescription of Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.). 
farmers as well as many institutions devoted to scientific feeding and breeding. 
tions, with absolute confidence as to results. 


per Ib. in 100 Ib. sacks, 


Smaller quantities a little 
Small dose, 


SOLD ON A WRITTEN GUARANTEE 


Remember that from the 1st to the 10th of each 
month Dr. Hess will furnish veterinary advice and 
prescriptions free if you will mention this paper. state 
what stock you have, also what stock food you have fed, and 
In every package of Dr. Hess 
Stock Food there is a little yellow card that entitles you to 


Dr. Hess Stock Book Free, if you will mention this 
paper, state how much stock you have and how much stock 


Ashland, Ohio. 


Also manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 










The farmer and stock raiser who feeds Dr. Hess Stock Food to keep 
his pigs in fine thrifty condition, free from diseases and worms, 
finds an earlier market and a better price than does his neighbor 
who is satisfied to plod along in the same old way. 


R. HESS STOCK FOOD 


animal to convert a larger 
It calls into healthy action every org 


It is highly endorsed by thousands of 
It may be given all stock, under all condi- 


Except in Canada 
and extreme 
West and South. 





Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice. 
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Frame is 






















Buys this 18 
Planter 6 $2 
wae 
Steel Cultivater, 
. plain, with 6 shovels, 
for this spreads to 33inches. 
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disc harrow. Calumet check row 7 é 6‘ : 
made of best angle steel. | planter with automatic Garden Drill. rier, 1| grinder;grinds heel and | hills or drills, corn, 

Axle of cold rolled pol-| ree} and 80 rods wire. | Furnished with dial indica- fork, | pointatsame time. beans, peas, garden seed, | oblong galvz 

ished steel. Discshighest | Never misses, drops in|tor marker, coverers and 13 raf- | Grinds 6 ft. sickle in 10] etc, Plants lZacres a day. | nized 934 bb 

grade tempered steel. hills and drills. Wechal-|rear wheel. With 11 tools 180 ft.| min. With 1 stone for! Fertilizer attachment $2.75 

Spring seat. Draftis di- | Jengethe world with this complete $8.50. We ean| rope,5 floorhooks, 3pulleys, | sickles, $2.78. With 2| extra. Ifyou want a ma-|anglesteel rims. We make all 
sect from axle. Guataa-) planter. We will shipon | gave you money on any-| Wood, steel and cable track | stones for grinding all| chine or implement ofany | sizes and styles. BEND FOR 
teedin every way. trial. Write forcatalog. thing used on a farm, /! outfits any lengths kinds of tools, $3.10. kind, write for catalogue. | CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 
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MARVIN SMITH CO. CHICAGO. ILL. 








Drills 








Sows or 














Stevens; All Com- 
Fertil; mercial 
ertilizer Fertilizers 
Sower goon 
Sows broadcast equally well. 


Work {s unt- 
form, Machine 
islow and 

easy to load. 


ordrills 206 to 

4000 lbs per acre. 

Spreads to width 

of 6 feet and 10 
hes. 












Broad Tired Wheels Make Light Draft 
and avoid rutting fields. Shafts or tongue for one 
or two horses. Quick adjustment for drilling or 
broadcasting, fast orslow spreading. Soon makes 
cost in saving fertilizer. Free ciro. and testimonials. 


Belcher @ Taylor A. T. Co., 
x 120, 


Bo: Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


$30 -o Split Hickory 


Top Buggy guaranteed 2 years. Sold on 30 Days 
Free Trial. It genuine — 
plit Hickory that means 
25% more value. The biggest 
buggy bargain of the year. 
Free 192 page catalogue. 
The be Carriage 


fg. Co. 
H.C. Phelps, Pres, 
Station 4, 

















Your Book Case 


Ought to have every shelf filled, with a few more lying on 
the table, in these days when good books are socheap. We 
can help youtodothis. Just drop us postal asking for 
catalog. Rura! books, or standard works of fiction, history, 
travel, poetry, ctc. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York; Marquette Bldg., Chicago; Springfield, Mass, 
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Wecan’t tellin this space all the good points of the **Bonnie’ 
open elevator, right-hand binder, it takes a special book to do that. 
But we can mention the prominent points that have won for it the 
name of being the only successful low-elevator binder made. They 
are points you need to know before buying. Steel main and grain 
wheel with roller bearings in both, one piece steel frame, one piece , 
steel platform, canvas tighteners, all right hand levers, reel adjustment 
completely arounda circle, greatest capacity of elevation, lowest elevators 
27 inches, even balance. Every point about the “Bonnie” is a point in 
the operator’s favor. Send for the “Bonnie” book and see the proof, 
Alsocatalogue of the Johnston Grand Prize winning line. Both free. 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO. 
Batavia, N.Y. 



















Box C-12 


“BONNIE” BINDER 
SCALES 













Get free 
BEST LESSCOST TAN ANY OTHER, cata- 
CATALOGUE FREE, — 
**He Pays the Freight.”* os cu 
JONES Dinsladton, 0. tine of $to 25 H. P., mounted or stationary 
ee Sweep Powers, for 2 to 8 horses; 





Tread Powers, 1 to 4 horses, level 
or even tread; 5 sizes, Separa- 
tors, Feed Cutters, Feed 
Mills, Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers, Saws, Plows, 
—" Steel and Plank [ollers, 
' THE MESSINGER MFG. CO., Tatamy, Pa, 


an advertiser, when one’s mind is not quite made up. But 
even if you only want to learn prices and particulars, just 
start yout letter by saying ‘‘I saw your adv. in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,” and thenthe rest will almost write iteelf. 


Is a question that sometimes prevents one from writing to | 


Plenty of Binder Twine in Sight. 





Western farmers will in all likeli. 
hood secure binder twine this season 
at fairly reasonable in com- 
parison with the past few years. Quo- 
tations announced by the International 
Harvester company about 
fourth cent per pound lower than last 
spring on standard manila. 
Prices f o b Chicago on small lots of 
sisal are 10 per pound and 1] 
cents for standard manila. Carlots 
are given one-fourth cent discount and 
half-cars one-eighth cent. 

Penitentiaries in several western 
states have published prices at which 


prices, 


are one- 


and 


sisal 


cents 





they will sell twine this season. Ag 
many of these institutions do not fur- 
nish enough of the product to meet 
the demand in their own states, the 
harvester company’s figures are of 
chief importance. The Kansas peni- 
tentiary, with an output of 3,000,009 
pounds of binder twine, about one- 
third the needs of Sunflower state 
farmers, has announced that Oklahwo- 
ma and Indian Territory may _ pur- 
chase as in former years. In lots of 


500 pounds or more, twine will be sold 


at 8% cents per pound; in smaller 
lots at 9 to 9% cents. This range is 
about 4% cent higher than a year ago, 
The Missouri penitentiary will have 
about 700,000 pounds to sell at 8% 
cents. The penal institution: of Min- 


nesota has announced prices the same 
as that of Kansas. 


As regards wholesale cost of raw 
materials, the twine situation is little 
it any, changed from last year. Ma- 
nila raw hemp brings 9% cents per 
pound at New York, sisal 84 cents 
Advices from the Philippine islands 


say clearances of hemp for the United 
States since January 1 aggregate 16),- 
COU bales, more than double those of 
a year ago. This would indicate that 
United States manufacturers have an- 
ticipated a good demand for twine this 
season. Imports of all vegetable fib- 
into the United States for the 
eight months ending March 1], 1§K), 
were slightly over 200,000 tons, about 
as large the preceding season and 
20,000 tons in of 1902-03. 
COMPARATIVE CIIICAGO TWINE PRICES. 
[in cents per pound.] 


ers 


as 


excess 


1905 1904 1903 1902 
ee 10 10% 10% 11 
Standard ..... oa W%4 10% 11 
Standard Manila..11 1144 11% 124 
Po oneme 12%. 12 1033 
Pure Manila...... 13% 13% 3 lo 
ws 
Refrigerator Car—J. E. C. P., South 


Carolina: The produce shipped in 
the type of car you mention arrived at 


northern markets in good condition. 
Originally the Johnson refrigerator 
car was designed for handling meat, 


vegetable shipments coming in as an 
experiment. It is equipped with a de- 
vice for forcing air through storag: 


chambers. By an adjustment upon 
the axle a fan is operated which force3 
air through pipes to all parts of the 
car. This system, it is claimed, save} 
ice. In a recent five days’ trial trip 
temperature of the car was kept 


pt 
down and only 9000 pounds of ice were 
consumed in that time. One objectio 
against the car that it must be in 
motion to make the fans operate, but 
the makers claim to be able to secure 
circulation independent af the fans. 


is 


C. F., New 


to 


Potato Movement—W. 
York. Few potatoes are shipped 
the New York market from _ points 
west of Michigan and Wisconsin. The 
production of potatoes in the United 
States the past year was around »)', 
000,000 bushels. Practically all of th 
are consumed at home. We exp? 
relatively small quantities of tub 
Shipments from the United States 
foreign countries for the first eif 
months of the fiscal year ending Ju 
30, 1905, were 600,000 bushels. 
vices indicate that 10 to 15% of th 
1904 potato crop of the United Stat 
remained in first hands at the close ‘ 
last month. 
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ADVANCING AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS—OLD HOUSES 
ABANDONED—NEW BUILDINGS ERECTED—CHIL- 
DREN TRANSPORTED IN COVERED WAGONS DAILY 





—NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED — SCHOOLBOYS 
TAKE HOLD OF THE CORN GROWING CONTEST— 
LIBERAL PRIZES AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY OFFERS—INTEREST IN TREE 
PLANTING—THE DEVELOPMENT AS DESCRIBED BY 
J. C. M’AULIFFE. 
VHE school system in 
Newton county is 
sample of the rapid 
progress being made in 
Georgia along educa- 
tional lines. Nine of 


the sma!! schools of the 
county 
continued and nine wag- 
ons are now in use transporting the children 
to the consolidated schools, where two to four 
teachers of the highest class are employed. The 
school term is seven months. Commissioner G. 
C. Adams says he believes this is equal to 
nine months in a city school, when judged by 
the amount of work accomplished. 

Covered wagons, one of which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, are used to haul 
the children to the school. Fach wagon has a 
capacity for carrying from 15 to 30 pupils. The 
second session of the consolidated schools has 
proved a success. The term closed under most 
favorable auspices this week. A new feature 
that is attracting wide attention is the corn 
growing contest. Commissioner Adams 
that children in every nook and corner of the 
are deeply interested in the project. 
Every effort has been made to secure seed corn 
of the highest type. The best authorities are 
being questioned concerning the work. 

The contestant must be a pupil in the New- 
ton county schools, and must cultivate the crop 
without assistance. Twenty of the best ears 


have been dis- 





says 


county 


American Agriculturist 


“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 


employment of man.”— Washington 


For Week Ending May 6, 1905 


may be selected for exhibition. The prizes 
range from $10 downward. There are two offers 
of $5 each for the best 20 ears. Commissioner 
Adams is enthusiastic, and has now over 100 
contestants entered. Prof Weber of Emory col- 
lege is aiding in the work, and offers one of 
the prizes. One year’s subscription to American 
Agriculturist has been added to the list of prizes 
by the writer. 

State School Commissioner Merritt 
porting the movement. This contest, coming at 
a time when the south has experienced a great 
shrinkage in the price of cotton and needs 
diversification, the success of the plan will be 
all the more magnified. The Mixon model 
school, in Brewer's district, shown herewith, 
is a type of the new school. Here the children 
are brought to a better school than was enjoyed 
in the most luxurious quarters 25 years ago. 
Commissioner Adams calls the little district 
schools “pet spelling shops.” He predicts a 
rapid spread of the consolidated system through- 
out Georgia and the south. It is not alone in 
school matters that Newton county is progres- 
sive. There has been a wonderful! improvement 
in the roads. Rural delivery of mails and the 
rural telephone have come to stay. A general 
spirit of progressiveness prevails. Such inter- 
nal improvements are pushing the county rap- 
idly to the front. Agricultural education is be- 
ing pushed forward and greater advancement 
will be made in the near future than ever before. 

Another illustration of progress and intense 
interest was the work accomplished in Newton 
county during the recent Arbor day exercises 
by the schools. Commissioner Adams says that 
a total of 20,511 trees, shrubs and flowers were 
set out by the pupils in the county. Among the 
leading trees planted were: apples 1577, peaches 
5857, pecans 214, grapes 1297, figs 217, and many 
other valuable shrubs and plants. The fine 
library offered by the county board of education 
has been awarded to Groveland school in the 


is sup- 


HOME 
GARDEN 


jz 





Number +7 


western portion of the county. The pupils of 
that school put out more than 6000 trees, shrubs, 
etc. Such enthusiasm among the boys and girls 
of thé country is encouraging and new lines 
will be laid out for next year. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES. 

American Agriculturist is interested in any 
work that tends to better and develop rural 
education. We commend the work done in New- 
ton county, Ga, to others, and feel that the 
same lines of work will 
be carried out in other sec- 
tions as soon as they see 
the direct advantage accru- 
ing from the consolidation 
of schools in the country 
districts. The boys and 
girls in Newton county will 
be interested to know 
something about the great 
corn growing contest con- 
ducted by American Agri- 
culturist 15 years ago. A G. C. ADAMS. 
prize of $500 was offered to the person who 
would grow the largest number of bushels of 
corn On an acre. This grand prize was won by 
Capt Z. J. Drake of Marlboro county, S C, who 
provuced on one acre 255 bushels of corn. The 
boys of Newton county will be encouraged to 
know that W. L. Peck of Rockdale county, Ga, 
was the fifth prize winner in this contest. He 
grew 131 bushels of corn to the acre. The land 
was a sandy loam. It was fertilized with four 
wagon loads of stable manure, 30 bushels of 
heated cotton seed, 1000 pounds of a standard 
fertilizer and 500 pounds of cottonseed meal. 
He grew a large white variety in hills 5%4x4 
feet apart. 

To further supplement the liberal prizes in 
the corn contest of Newton county, American 
Agriculturist will send the boy who wins the 
first grand prize a copy of The Farmer's Cyclo- 

[To Page 538.] 





























Early Summer Activities in Strawberry Field in Augusta County, Virginia 


This interesting photograph affords an excellent idea of the harvest season on a truck farm in Augusta county, Va. 
tation is on the river bottom ret very far from Spring Creek. 


This: strawberry plan- 


7 Best cultural methods in growing strawberries are followed, and of course 
approved business methods in handling fruit. Southern strawberries now plentiful in northern markets, average quality not of the best. 
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ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


CLOG SHOE FOR MUCK LAND 


In answer to inquiry from one of your read- 
ers, let me say I have used leather clogs, or 
horses’ feet when working on 
to good advantage. The 
are made of two thicknesses of 
sole leather riveted together. 
The base can be made to suit 
any foot. The size will depend 
somewhat upon the character 
and condition of the soil on 
which it is to be used. On the 
soles I rivet four loops, as shown 
in the accompanying diagram. 
The two loops toward the toe of the shoe are 
longer than those in the rear. A single sfrap 
run through these loops, when tied or buckled 
on the foot, will hold the sole firmly in piace. 
I have found these clog shoes very satisfactory. 
They are not as awkward as those made of 
wood, besides being much better. They shape 
themselves to the foot and are not uncomfort- 
able to the animal. The clog is quickly put on 
and taken off. By simply lifting the foot, ad- 
justing the clog and tightening the strap, the 
work is done. The cost of making a set of 
clogs is not very great, as the neck pieces of 
a hide can be used.—[John §S. Kruger, Suffolk 
County, N Y. 

In reply to C. H. Wilson in 
I wish to say that I have used iron plates man- 
ufactured by a Michigan firm on my horses’ 
feet on muck land, and find them entirely prac- 
ticable and satisfactory. By the use of these 
plates we are enabled to work muck lands with 
the various implements necessary for the culture 
of celery in places where it would be impossible 
to get a team through without the plates. We 
seldom find it necessary to use the plates on 
any but the hind feet of our team. These plates 
cost a little over $1 apiece, but they pay for 
themselves many times over where one has 
much swamp land. Our horses soon 
accustomed to the shoe and this gives them con- 
fidence.—[F. A. Booth, Genesee County, N Y. 


shoes, on my 


swampy land clogs 


MUCK SHOE, 


a recent issue, 


become 


GROWING AND SELLING BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


Brussels sprouts are not grown as generally 
as they should be in this country. 
a splendid dish when properly prepared, and 
should be found in the gardens of most farmers. 


They make 


One of the most successful growers of sprouts 
for market on Long Island is John T. Young. 
In selecting sprouts for propagating purposes, 
he chooses plants which are dwarf in habit, and 
those in which the leaf is round or cup-shaped, 
on which there are good hardy sprouts growing 
so closely together that you cannot see the stem. 
A typical example is shown in the illustration. 
This is, however, a dwarf variety grown quite 
extensively in England. See next page. 

The seed is usually sown in June in drills, 
the same as for cabbage or cauliflower. In 
about five or six weeks they are transplanted 
where they are to grow permanently. Mr Young 
usually sets his plants in rows 3 feet apart and 
from 2 to 2% feet in the rows. They require 
plenty of cultivation or hoeing for four or five 
weeks. Usually they do very well without much 
rain, but during the latter part of the season 
well developed sprouts require plenty of rain 
and should be watered regularly if it is dry. 

High-grade fertilizers are necessary for this 
crop. Mr Young uses about 1500 pounds per 
acre, broadcasted on the land before the plants 


are set out. Frequently he uses nitrate of soda, 


broadcasting it at intervals during the growing 
season. As a rule sprouts do best on land that 
has been in grass two or three years previously. 
They need good soil for best results. The bulk 
of the picking is done in October, November, 
December and January. Often when the winter 
is not too severe, some are picked from March 
15 to April 15. At the east end and north side 
of Long Island, 
quite extensively, as a second crop after early 
Usually the plants are cut about De- 
stored awa: and picked over nearly 
The crop is picked and packed in 
From 30600 to 4000 
quarts per acre is a fair yield. An ordinary 
laborer will cut from 200 to 275 quarts per day. 
The average packer will pack and put up from 
125 to 225 quarts per day. 


brussels sprouts are grown 
potatoes. 

cember 1, 
all winter. 
ordinary strawberry boxes. 


GROWING ONIONS IN THE SOUTHWEST 

T. C. NYE, WEBB COUNTY, 
that a 12-acre tract in 
this section gave a yield of 1000 bushels per 
acre, but I have never been able to record any 
such yield as that. In 1901 seven acres yielded 
147,000 pounds, and brought 2% cents in 100- 
pound boxes, f o b here. The next year the 
same field yielded 261,000 pounds and brought 
In 1903 18 acres gave a yield 
of 235,000 pounds, and brought $1.72 per 100 
pounds, and last year, 1904, the same field gave 
a yield of 456,000 pounds and sold at $1.65 per 
100 pounds. So the 40 acres in 
The cost of growing 
The 
carefully recorded, 


TEX. 


Some writers assert 


2 cents per pound. 


four years 
brought a sum of $20,129. 
same was $100 per acre for the 40 acres. 
cost of fertilizers was not 
but was considered a permanent improvement 
to the land, no commercial fertilizers being used, 
only barnyard manures. 

The best single yield that I have ever har- 
vested was in 1902, when two acres save §2,500 
sas has ever made 50,000 

notwithstanding such 
stories have frequently been published. 


pounds. No one in T: 


pounds per acre as } 


Everything here is grown by irrigation, and 


ground by, 


a system that we have to lay the 


in order to be able to water it. This means a 
waste of one-fifth of each acre. I always man- 
age to grow something besides onions, but almost 

about 25 in number, are growing 


Cabbage, potatoes, alfalfa, melons 


all farms, 
onions alone. 
and grapes that will ripen in June and straw- 
berries that will ripen between November 1 and 
June 1 have proved a very profitable product. 

Land convenient to the railway station, 
equipped with pumping plants and other nec- 
essary improvements, can be bought for ‘$200 
to $250 per acre; the improvements usually cost 
as much as the land. A 40-acre 
farm can be equipped with the necessary ma- 
chinery at a cost around $8000. No one can 
grow onions and other truck without applying 
a great deal of labor and money to the plant. 
Profits do not come quickly, but the business 
will pay through a number of years. 

Selling the crop is quite often the most diffi- 
cult part of the work, since the distance from 
market and many difficulties to be overcome 
in getting the product to the market give many 
chances for loss after the crop has been har- 
vested. This climate allows us to plant the seed 
the first of October, transplant in December and 
market in April and May, thus putting our 
product on the market at a time when the 
eastern crop does not affect the market. 


about twice 


Concrete on the Farm 


Making a Silo of this Material 

STACKHOUSE & SON, SUSSEX COUNTY, N J. 

If we were called upon to describe, in the 
fewest possible words, a concrete silo, we woul:l 
say a perfect silo. We are moved to make this 
declaration from the fact that for the last three 
years we have been feeding from 50 to 70 head 
of dairy cattle from a silo that may justly be 
called by either name. This 
putting it rather strong, but a 
years we have not thrown awa} 


may seem to be 


tring all these 
inv, pounds of 
silage, neither have we fed any ro n or spoiled 
We feel 
a concrete silo a perfect one. In 
necessary excavation for our silo, we found aa 
excellent quality of coarse sand, almost gravel. 
This we saved for mixing with portland cement 


Silage. justified, therefoie, in calling 


making the 


of the very best quality. 

We excavated 12 feet below the surface. This 
earried us 4 feet below the level of our stable 
floor. In this we made no mistake, as it was 
a very easy matter to raise the silage that dis- 
Next we 
hemlock 


tance from the bottom of the silo. 
built a set of 
boards, to be used-in the 
walls. These forms were to be placed upon the 
inside and and fasten?'l 


together by rods, so as to be easily detachable 


forms out of 1l-inch 


construction of the 
outside of the walls, 
when it was necessary to raise them. They were 
about 8 feet long and 2 feet This was 
as high as four masons could lay the 

The 
thickness ot 


high. 
wall ia 
one day, and work conveniently forms 
were placed 18 inches apart, t? 
the walls, and firmly held toget»er by the rods. 
This formed a continuous circle around the silo. 
CONSTRUCTION. 


thoroughly 


METHODS OF 


The bottom of the silo was 
grouted to the extreme outside of the walls, 
and the construction of the walls was 
upon this grouting. Each morning found the 
walls sufficiently set, or hardened, to proceed 
with the The and cement were 
mixed in the proportion of four of the former 
The stones, sharp, jagged 


begun 


work. sand 
and one of the latter. 


were of any size from a 
Great care was taken 


incHes of 


ones are preferable, 
hen’s egg to 50 pounds. 
> 


within 3 


space 


that no stone should reach 


either was 
thoroughly with This 
prevented the frost from having~a continuous 
freezing the 


the forms on side. This 


grouted mortar only. 


passage through the walls and 
silage. 

The door frames were securely attached by 
taking a number of old cutting 
them in 5-foot lengths. One end was bent over 
6 inches and firmly imbedded in the masonry. 
By cutting a heavy thread on the other end, 
extending through the door frame and fastening 
with a nut or bur, it was secure. The frames 
set 4 feet from the bottom of the silo, 
on a level with The wagon 
tires were 5 feet apart, and placed on each side 
of the door frames. They made the whole struc- 
ture as firm as though no break in the wall had 
The walls when completed were com- 
The only additional treat- 
pure 


wagon tires, 


were 


our stable floor. 


occurred. 
paraiively srmooth. 
ment they received was a heavy coat of 
cement washed inside and with an 
ordinary mason’s brush. 


outside 


EXPERIENCES TO REDUCE COST. 

Our silo is 22 feet in diameter, inside measure, 
80 feet high, with walls 18 inches thick. It has 
a capacity of nearly 300 tons. It has a board 
roof, circular in form (See next page), covered 








with asbestos roofing felt. We can see no rea- 
son why this silo should not stand for many 
generations. It cost, counting all labor and 
materials, nearly $700. We are confident that 
with our previous experience, we could construct 
another of same size and quality for $500 to $550. 
This saving could be effected by employing only 
one skilled mason, and ordinary laborers for 
the balance of the work. We would draw the 
stones, etc, when but little else could be done. 
Then again, we did a little experimenting, be- 
cause we had no experience in this line of work, 
and very naturally we made some mistakes. 
However, we came out all right in the end, and 
are thoroughly well pleased with results. 

When one takes into consideration the dura- 
bility and the preserving qualities of the stone 
or concrete silo, it seems strange that anyone 
should hesitate about deciding which kind to 
provided stones are easily procured. 
Again, when a concrete structure is once fin- 
ished it is practically finished for a lifetime. 
There is no shrinking of staves or tightening 
of hoops, and no painting. No admission of air 
the staves, and consequent spoiled 
silage. No rotting down of the whole structure 
in a few years, to be replaced by a new one. 
All these facts, and many others that might 
be enumerated, cause us to reiterate our open- 
ing statement, that a concrete silo is a perfect 
silo. The accompanying illustration of our silo 
hardly does justice to the structure, as nearly 
one-half of it is underground. 


erect, 


between 





MAKING A CONCRETE FLOOR 


In response to the inquiry of H. L. M. of 
Maryland, the following is written by M. C. 
Thomas of Logan county, O, who has had con- 
siderable experience with concrete fioors on his 
farm 

Where one intends to put down a concrete 
floor and the superstructure is not already built, 
excavate about 1 foot deep and fill up with gravel 
or crushed stone to within about 3 inches of 
where the top of the floor is wanted. Make 
the floor and walls for the building all in one 
solid block, but be careful and have the founda- 
tion under the walls firm and solid, otherwise 
the walls will settle and cause a crack between 
them and the floor. While excavating for the 
floor dig 6 or 8 inches deeper around the out- 
side where the walls will be, and fill up with 
gravel. Firmly pack the entire mass and have 
it leveled just the same as you expect the floor 
to be when finished. 

The concrete is made by using one part port- 
land cement and six parts gravel. The gravel 
should run something like shelled 
corn or hickorynuts, and free 
from clay. Measure as much as 
can be mixed at one time. Shovel 
it over several times while it is 
dry. At the last shoveling have 
someone sprinkle it with a water- 
ing pot or hose if you have one. 
Get it just damp enough so that 
it will pack firmly. For a hog 
house put it 2% or 3 inches thick. 
It is best to lay it in sections. 
Have a block of wood 6 or 8 
inches square, with a handle to 
be used as a pounder. Pack the 
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DWARF BRUSSELS SPROUTS—See opposite page 


smooth the surface. Such a floor will last a 
lifetime. A strip 6 or 8 inches wide, or as 
wide as is wanted, should be built 2 or 3 incnes 
higher around the outside where the sills will 
rest. By so doing the sills will not rot as 
quickly as when placed on a level with the floor. 
ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT’S EXPERIENCE. 

Take portland cement, in bags preferred, and 
mix one part cement to three parts good, sharp 
sand. Mix well until color is uniform. Throw 
water on it and make a thin paste. Then throw 
in five parts of broken stone or any small, hard 
stone from 2 to 3 inches in diameter. Mix all 
this well with hoes. Make it good and wet. 
Throw in place and ram until water appears 
on surface like a sheen. Let it dry for three 
days and you have a rock floor.—[A. E. Godef- 
froy, Orange County, N Y. 





Irrigating Southern Fruits—C. Deckner of 
Georgia tells of irrigating 20 acres of orchard 
and garden. On light, loose, sandy soil, the ap- 
plication of water by sprinkling is considered 
best, but where the soil is heavy and inclined 
to pack, the water should be applied in the 
narrow furrows between the rows of crops. For 
strawberries, the water is allowed to run until 
the ground is thoroughly saturated. 











mixture just as solid as it can 
be made. Before it is allowed to 


dry any, put on %4-inch coat com- 
posed of one part cement and two 
parts sharp, clean sand, mixed to 
about the same consistency as 
Use a float to 


county. 
thick. 
common mortar. 





It holds about 300 tons silage. 
concrete floor of a silo see article on this page. 


Concrete Silo and Dairy Barn in New Jersey 


This convenient barn and silo is on Meadow Brook dairy farm in 


Sussex county, N J, and is owned by Messrs Stackhouse & Son. 
silo is constructed of concrete and is considered one of the best in the 
It is 22 feet in diameter and 30 feet high, with walls 18 inches 
For details about constructing a 
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A VICTORY FOR GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT 


R, A. 


529 


MEEKER, NEW .JERSEY. 

In 1893 there were 35 miles of improved roads 
in New Jersey, and at present, under the pro- 
visions of the state aid law, there is a total of 
952, with 48 miles in process of construction, 
thus bringing the grand total of roads built 
and under state supervision up to 1000 miles. 
These roads are generally distributed through- 
out the state. 

We have often been asked by people inter- 
ested in food roads whether state aid has proved 
beneficial to the people or not, and what our 
experience has taught us of the practical value 
of the same. State aid for road improvement 
has preved itself to be one of the grandest con- 
ceptions, and, in its enactment, one of the wis- 
est, best and most beneficent acts that has ever 
been placed upon the statute book by the law- 
makers of any commonwealth. Good roads 
are for all. They appeal to all; they bring 
help, comfort and sustenance to every man, 
woman and child; they make farm life more 
pleasant and enjoyable; they bring city and 
country into closer contact; thus each section 
becomes better and more thoroughly acquainted 
with the other, with the result that the con- 
centration of population in our cities has been 
counteracted by an outflow from the cities to 
the country. 

By this means many of our farms, which were 
rapidly falling into decay, have been restored 
and improved by the city dweller, who has taken 
up his abode in the country, in order that he 
and his may enjoy the fresh air and sunshine, 
away from the noise and dirt of the city. This 
countercurrent, which of late has set in from 
the city to the country, is very marked, and 
has caused an increase of over $1,000,000 a year 
for the past three years in the assessed valu- 
ation of the rural or suburban property of our 
state. 

All of this increase is not due to the wealth 
brought in by the city man, but arises in part 
from the awakened ambition and renewed en- 
ergy of the tiller of the soil, who, seeing what 
his neighbor has done, has bestirred himself, 
and in so doing has achieved results which he 
before thought impossible. 

This awakened interest has manifested itself 
along still another line, namely, the improve- 
ment of local highways, for while the state has 
been improving 1000 miles of roads, the town- 
ships, boroughs and villages have improved an 
equal number without outside assistance. 





Prepared Foods—I have been 
feeding a laying food and find it 
very good for my hens. I have 
never had my hens lay so well 
before through the winter months 
as they have this year. They 
seem to like it very much and to 
thrive well on it. I have also 
used a chick food and like it very 
much indeed. I would not go 
without it if it cost me $5 a hun- 
dred weight. I ordered 500 
pounds early this spring, so as to 
be sure to get it by the time I 
have some chicks. It does away 
with all worry and fussing and 
there is no waste whatever in 
feeding it. It is needless to say 
that I heartily recommend it to 
poultrymen.—[F. S. Benjamin, St 
Lawrence County, N Y. 
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fully recommend the U. S. 








last a good many years to come.” 








Mo., Salt Lake City, Utah. San Franciseo, Cal., 







This beautiful Jersey Cow was owned and entered by F. H. Scribner, Rosendale, 
Wis., at the St. Louis Exhibition in the Dairy Cow demonstration for the ** Most Economic 


Production of Butter,” and also for the ‘* Most Economic Production of Milk,” and won 
the Championship of the World in both points overall breeds competing. 
Read what her owner says about Cream Separators : 
*“*Rosendale, Wis., March 8, 1905. 
“Tam pleased to be able tosayto you that I have used the United 
States Cream Separator for more than ten years. 
for several years, and later exchanged it for a larger one of the latest 
I amsatisfied that the U. S. Separator is the best separator for 
farm purposes and thatits wearing qualities are of the best, and cheer- 
j Cream Separator to anyone intending to 
5 urchase a Separator for its durability, simplicity and construction. 
} t is a clean skimmer and easily cared for. 
i twice a day and skimmed the milk from 30 cows and it never failed to 
do the work which it was required to do, 


The U. $. SEPARATOR holds the WORLD'S RECORD for cleanest skimming. &W) 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing Warehouses at Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, La Crosse, Wis., Sioux City, Is,, Kansas 
Portland, 
and Sherbrooke, Que., Hamilton, Ont., Winnipeg, Calgary, and Vancouver. 


ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO BELLOWS FALLS, VT 





** LORETTA D” 
No. 141708 


I used the first one 


We have used our separator 


To all appearances it will 
“F. H. SCRIBNER.” 


City, 
Ore., Buffalo, N. Y., Portland, Me., Montreal 


















bone spevin, but the bunch is in front of the 
true hock joint, a little to the inner side, and 
is soft and yielding, hardening sometimes as 
the case grows old, . 


Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 


is aspecial remedy for the soft and semi-solid 
bunches that make horses lame—Bog-Spavin, 
Thoroughpin, Splint, Curb, Capped Hock, 
ete. It isn’ta liniment to bathe the part, 
nor is ita simple blister. It isa remedy un- 
like any other—doesn’t imitate and can’t be 
imitated. Easy to use, only a little required, 
cures the lameness, takes the bunch, leaves 
noscar. Money back if it everfails. Write 
for Free Horse k before ordering. It 
tells a!l about this remedy, and tells what to 
do for blemishes of the hard and bony kind, 














FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 





Chicago, IL. 





221 Union Stock Yards, 


Tuttle's Elixir 


is a quick and permanent cure 
for distemper, founder, lameness 
of all kinds, pneumonia, thrush, 
euts, ‘bruises, collar and saddle 
gallc colds, stiffness, etc. It is 
used and endorsed by the Adams 
ExpressCo. We ofter 


$100 Reward 


for any case of Colic, Curb, Con- 


















P te, waeer tracted or Knotted Cords, Splints, 
x sh ‘ recentShoe Boils or Callous that 
S raawcitiat it will not cure. 


















‘ Elixir 
Tuttle’s Family i 
9 the best household remedy that can be used for 
2. unatism, sprains and all Vcher pains and aches. 
Saves doctor bills and stops pain instantly. Our 100- 
page book, “Veterinary Experience,” free, Send for it, 
Tuttle’s Elixir Co. 50 Beverly S:. Boston, Mass, 
Beware of ali eo-called Elixirs. Get Yuttle’s, the only genuine. For 

~ gale by druggists or sent direct. 





and $s in 200 sizes; also cutters, b 
wers, hay presses. Catalogue free, 
COMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 


carriers, horse po 
HARDER MFC. 


HAY RACKS, $6.50 @ $8.50 
HEAVY LAWN SWINGS, $3.25 - $4.25 
Ladders and Step Ladders 8 
cts. ft. Bushel Crates 9 cts. 
Folding Chicken Coops with 
yard, $1.50. Catalog free. 
THE GARMAN MFG. CO., Bristol, Ind. 


Clean the Grain; 
___- RYETHRESHERS®= === 
t serve the straw. 


Harder Mfg. Co., Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 


No More Blind Horses f%.'iiasess ana orher 




















ECONOMY SILO 


The most novel, practical and perfect 
doorway of the 20th Century, Cone 
tinuous hoops with hoop support, 
Perfectly air tight, Built on scien- 
tific and ‘mechanical principles, 
Fully warranted. Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue and information. 


ECONOMY SILO and TANK CO., 
Frederick, Md. ia 














sore eyes, Barry Co.,lowa City ,lowa,have sure cure 








You know what that means— 
old— no filling, no cheap 
al. Our two year guaranteed, sold 
on 30 days free trial, 





Our trade-mark Split Hickory means 35% more 
value at same price others ask. Get something 
good. Free 192 page catalog tells all. Send for it. 


The ag Carriage 





KA DEXX 


Cream Extractor 


pss, et, sess tae 
causeit = * —— 


Separates Clean. 


Has three times the 
power of other makes. Does 
not mix water with milk. 
Easier to clean and operate. 
No waste. Durable. Anti-rust 





hroughout. Resulis quaran- 
f> teed. Catalog free. Write to- 
day. We want good ts. 


° KA DEX CREAM SEPARATOR C0, 
34 Ka Dexz Bidg. ROCHESTER, &.Y. 


BANNER . 


Cream Extractor. 
Anew, eimple, gravity skimming 
Cevice which gets all the cream 
"Ain tio shortest possible time. 
B Easy toclean. Saves time, labor 
(@and money and lasts a lifetime. 
Guaranteed. Money back if want- 
ed, Write for circular. 

4. R. Lewis, Bex 14,Cortiand,N.Y. 























Pratts Animal Regulator 
produced that glossy coat. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30yearsold. 





AND DAIRY 


Why Dutch-Belted Cows Pay. 


HIRAM INGERSOLL, ILLINOIS. 





I first became interested in Dutch- 
Belted dairy cattle because of their 
curious color, which shows very clearly 
that.care has been taken in breeding 
them up to a standard of perfection. 
It is wonderful to what extent their 
progeny holds to this distinctive mark- 
ing. Since becoming well acquainted 
with them, I like them better than any 
cattle I ever owned, although to start 
a herd is rather costly, since good 
males are hard to obtain. 

As to the milking qualities, they are 
better than the average Jersey, and I 
think much preferable to this breed, 
since they are more of a general pur- 
pos animal. They carry their quality 
to their progeny well when crossed, and 
I know of several half-bloods which 
are especially good milkers. A dairy- 
man friend of mine claims that for 
general milking qualities the cross 
breeds- are much ahead of milking 
Shorthorns. They have been crossed 
upon Jerseys and upon milk strains 
of the Shorthorns. 

The Belts are hardy and stand cold 
winters well. They breed large and 
make fine steers. The first four half- 
blood steers I raised from my cow sold 
before three years old, weighing over 
1600 pounds each. In my opinion there 
is more profit in them as milkers, be- 
eause of their hardiness and ability 
to make much from the feed. 


Producing Superior Corn Feed. 


ANNEVILLE, TIOGA COUNTY, N 





Cc. Y. 





In American Agriculturist, issue of 
April 22, T. G. Petherbridge of Ulster 
county, N Y, inquires about my meth- 
od of raising and handling corn fod- 
der. I am still feeding some of the 
corn fodder of last year’s crop and my 
stock are doing well on it. I will be 
giad if I can help a fellow farmer by 
a few hints, such as I have been help- 
ed by time and again, through the old 
reliable American Agriculturist. I did 
not consider my last year’s crop any- 
thing extraordinary, because my crops 
of 1902 and 19083 were way ahead of 
1904. I drew manure during the win- 
ter of 1903-4 as fast as it was made, 
and spread it on the sod at the rate of 
18 loads per acre. I plowed the ground 
41% inches deep in April. It was then 
floated and dragged later thoroughly 
with a stiff spring-tooth harrow and 
floated again so as to have a smooth 
and mellow surface. 

We ran a grain seeder with all tubes 
removed except three, which left the 
rows 32 inches apart. The seeder was 
set for one bushel of Leaming corn to 
the acre, planted 214 inches deep. It 
Was sowed about May 15 on a very 
stony, stiff clay loam. Twelve days 
after planting, the rows made a very 
good show and we started the culti- 
vator twice in a row. After we began 
our way among the stones and small 
corn, my hired man, a shrewd, able- 
bodied chap, wanted to know if it 
were not a rather hairy undertaking. 
I said: “No greater than I have gone 
through every year since I commenced 
to raise corn. Keep watch and close 
to your right-hand row as you go one 
way and the right row again as you 
come back; stop and remove all lumps 
and stones that fall upon the corn, if 
you don’t get over but half an acre a 
day.” About two weeks afterward he 
went through the same operation and 
again two weeks later. 

A level surface was kept so as to 
run a drop reaper to good advantage 
on. or before September 1. We began 
to cut by hand August 1, two rows on 
two sides and 15 feet on each end. This 
we feed to stock. It opened the way 
for the reaper. I cut two rows with 
it on the downhill way and one uphill, 
dropping a bunch every fourth rake 
uphill and every other rake of the two 
rows downhill. The next day, if dry, 
We use a corn jack and put up four 






bunches of loose. corn to each corner 
of the jack, in all 16 bunches to q 
stook (shock). Two of the longest 
bunches are tied close to the tops for 
caps. I divide one through the middle 
and throw half across the stook north 
and the other south. I spread both 
sides nicely, then pick up the second 
bunch and throw it across the first cap 
east and west, spreading it nicely on 
both sides. Thus the inside of the 
stook is watertight. The 1} bunches 
must be drawn together with an inch 
rope and tied with binding twine. Pu) 
out your rope, throw on your caps. 

You will be proud of the corn when 
you come to open your stooks next 
November or December. Your stock 
will find it out quickly, as they bury 
their slick snouts in it. The time to 
plant is when the ground works up 
mellow and dry. Better not plant un- 
til June than try to do anything with 
cold, soggy ground in May. 

—— a 


Machine Shearing Popular—The 
popularity of shearing machines is 
due te the great saving of time, labor 
and wool, and the small danger of 
injury to the animal. Any handy man 
should operate a shearing machine. 
Sheep and goat breeders everywhere 
testify to their efliciency, and they are 


apidly being introduced into’ every 
sheep raising country in the world. 


A very high grade of both hand and 
power machines are manufactured by 
the Chicago Flexible Shaft company, 
LaSalle avenue and Ontario street, 
Chicago, lll. These are fully described 
and illustrated in a little booklet is- 
sued by this company, which will be 
sent free to any reader asking for it. 
Send for it to-day, mentioning this 
paper. 

Young Calves well started in growth 
are half raised. Digestion is the 
great factor with the young calf. Prop- 
er food is the regulator of digestion. 
Nothing coarse should be given the 
calf that it is intended to develop int» 
a sturdy steer or cow. Dr Hess & 


Ciark, Ashland, O, manufacture a 
stock food that brings marvelous re- 
sults in developing calves. If your 
Gealer does not handle this prepara- 
tion, write the proprietors for free 


circulars and illustrated catalog, mei- 
tioning this paper. 

Before shearing, we aim to keep our 
sheep as clean as possible, so that their 
wool will not be damaged in any way 
to interfere with shearing. We aim to 
protect our sheep the whole season so 
that they will not get their woo0l 
clogged with hay seeds or straw. Our 
wool goes into the market in the very 
best condition. We are very particular 
tokeepour sheep closely tagged. Long- 
wool sheep are more liable to collect 
filth and dirt than the close-wool 
breeds.—[Edward Walter, Chester 
County, Pa. 





Our Veterinary Adviser, 


fubscribers’ questions are answered ix, rotation 

free of charge, but for immediate private advice 
by mail $1 should be inclosed. ne prescriptions 
printed below can be put up by any druggist. but 
reliable remedies for certain troubles are almost 
always advertised in our advertising columns and 
often can be advantageously employed for tlie ‘very 
ailment inquired about. 


Proud Flesh—P. W. McD., New 
York, wants a remedy to remove 
proud flesh and a remedy to heal the 
wound. Apply a little caustic potash 
to the proud flesh every third day un- 
til it is a little lower than the sur- 
rounding surface. Then mix one 
ounce oxide of zinc with two ounces 
vaseline. Apply a little once a day 
until the wound is healed. 


Kermaphrodite—T. T. Jr, South 
Cerolina, has had within the last six 
mqnths, four sows farrow, and each 
one had from one to two pigs that 
were hermaphrodites. This trouble is 
frequently found in all animals and 
usually can be traced to the male side. 
Use another boar for the sows. 
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‘Milk By-Products, a Notable Industry. 





PRY MILK CURD A LEADING FACTOR IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF INNUMERABLE DOMES- 
ric ARTICLES—CREAMERIES FROM ALL 
PARTS OF UNITED STATES FURNISHING 
'HE RAW MATERIAL TO A CASEIN COM- 
PANY—THE GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS 
IS PHENOMENAI—MAY MEAN MUCIL 
FOR TILE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN THE NEAR 
FUTURE. ° 
Who knows but the coming few 

rs may see a revolution in the milk 
oducing industry of the United 
ites? This is an age in. which the 
nufacture of articles from by-prod- 
ts and erstwhile waste portions of 
aterial is proving of more magnitude 
in the former use of the material it- 
elf. Milk forms no exception to this 
Within the past five years 
ynsumption of manufactured milk 
products is reported to have dou-. 
il and even trebled. 

Casein, or as it is better known to 
the average farmer, dry milk curd, is 


tement. 


the ec 


now being put to various economical 
uses The product has long been 
known, and has been touched upon 
f n time to time in these pages; but 


it is a matter of only 12 to 15 years 
ce casein entered largely into com- 
The casein manufactur- 


mercial use. 


j company of America, sometimes 
referred to as the “milk by-product 
trust practically controls the output 


casein in the United States. This 


ern operates several big plants 
throughout the country, at Bellows 
Falls, Vt, at Bainbridge, N Y, and still 
rt} west, with a receiving station 


Francisco, and foreign agencies. 
CREAMERIES FURNISH RAW MATERIAL. 
\n editorial representative of Amer- 

Agriculturist recently inspected 
casein factory at Bellows Falls, 
This plant draws supplies mainly 

m New York and Pennsylvania. 
estern states also send in case- 

»me creameries shipping also from 

| as distant as California. The 
‘ in its unperfected state is first 
d at creameries. It is pre- 

from skim milk by a 

d and patented by the American 

‘ n company, the formula for same 
only to its patrons. This 
it consists mainly of a dryer anda 
per pound 


process 


ished 
It costs about 1 cent 
reamery to produce casein from 
milk 
Generally it is figured that 109 
milk will produce 3% 
pounds casein. The latter is purchas- 
American casein company 
prices in the neighborhood of 5 
cents per pound. The company gen- 
‘ally draws up one to five-year con- 
tracts with creameries for supplies of 
casein at a figure averaging near the 
mentioned price. Thus it will 
be seen that 100 pounds skim milk can 
be converted into casein by a creamery 
with an equivalent worth 15 to 17% 
cents per 100 pounds f o b at the 
creameries. Deducting the cost of 
producing casein, which is about 3% 
cents per 100 pounds milk, it leaves the 
creamery some 15 cents per 100 
pounds for the skim milk, which 


pounds skim 


ed by the 


above 


would otherwise be wasted, or meet 
with uncertain sale to farmers for 


feeding to stock. 
CASEIN IS EASILY HANDLED. 

The casein is shipped in sacks the 
same as bran or corn. No particular 
care need be taken with the product 
except to see that it does not get wet. 
Cold or hot weather does not affect it. 
Generally it is not profitable for cream- 
eries handling less than 6000 to 8000 
pounds skim milk per. day to endeavor 
to produce casein. However, some do 
so profitably. The biggest company 
furnishing supplies to the American 
company is that at Bainbridge, N Y, 
which in the flush season handles as 
high as 100,000 pounds skim milk per 
day 

In regard to supplies, it is interesting 


to note that the American casein com- ~ 


pany has imported considerable quan- 
tities of raw material from South 
America, mainly the Buenos Aires dis- 
trict. They have a drying outfit at 
that port, and until recently sent fair 
amounts of the powder into the Unit- 
ed States, where it was forwarded to 
the casein manufacturing plants in 
New England and New York. The 
government charged no duty thereon, 
and everything was lovely. 

Recently, however, Uncle Sam be- 
gan to look askance at these importa- 
tions, possibly thinking American 
creameries ought to make this raw 
material. The custom house officials 
thereupon imposed a duty of about 4 
cent per pound on the Imported case- 
in. This has had the effect of shut- 
ting off shipments from South Ameri- 
ca, so it is claimed. 
American product is being sent to Eu- 
rope. The American casein company 
has a plant at Paris, where this raw 
material from Argentina is handled. 

A BIG FIELD FOR CASEIN. 

The articles of commerce into which 
casein enters as a constituent part are 
almost too numerous to mention. The 
principal characteristic of casein is its 
use as an adhesive agent, and it is said 
that any article of commerce that re- 
quires an adhesive component will ul- 
timately have a need for casein. One 
of the principal uses for casein is form- 
ing an adhesive constituent of water 
paints. The demand for casein from 
paper manufacturers is exceedingly 
heavy. Casein is also used as a com- 
ponent of vereer In general it may 
be stated that all products into the 
manufacture of which hide glue takes 
part might ultimately use casein. 

The problem of handling milk in dry 
form instead of in its natural condi- 
tion has long been experimented with, 
not only in the United States, but also 
in Europe. While many have claimed 
to have had partial success with the 


undertaking, the industry has never 
been established upon a broad com- 
mercial basis. The corporation that 


now controls the casein output of this 
country believes it has a plant at Ad- 
ams, N Y, which is turning out in- 
creasing quantities of dry milk. 
Either whole or skim milk is taken 
to this factory, treated by a patent 
process and evaporated to a dry pow- 
der. In the latter form it i: sold to 
confectioners, bakers, ete. To recon- 
vert this powder into mi_k, e’ght parts 
of water are added to one part of the 
dry milk. The latter is handled in 
packages. It has the merit of keeping 
perfectly sweet throughout the hottest 
weather. 
HEAVIER SUPPLIES OF CASEIN WANTED. 
The demand is increasing steadily. 
This of course means that a larger call 
will be made upon farmers and cream- 
eries for skim milk. The American 
casein company secures most of its 
raw material during June and July, 
when the milk flow is at its greatest. 
It is claimed that in the flush season 


the Bellows Falls and _ Bainbridge 
plants can use 1,000,000 pounds per 
month of raw material. This repre- 
sents about 30,000,000 pounds skim 
milk. 


There is one feature of the casein in- 
dustry which, from the milk produc- 
ers’ standpoint, is regrettable. This 
lies in the fact that it is controlled ty 
a monopoly. It therefore is in practi- 
cal control of the situation and regu- 
lates the price paid to creameries for 
casein in its raw form. 

Portland Shorthorn Prizes—At a 
meeting of the executive committee 
of the American Shorthorn breeders’ 
association an appropriation of $300) 
was made for prizes to be given at the 
Lewis & Clark exposition. 
gether with the $1900 given by the ex- 





position, makes a very strong list of 
prizes. The association also made 


small appropriations for several state | 
and local fairs. 


CREAMERY INTERESTS 


Now the South. 





This, to- | 


To Preserve the Aroma of Butter. 


MRS A. C. M’PHERSON, OHIO. 


One may delay the doing of many 
things without loss, but to put off 
churning when the cream is ripe, is 
not in the list. The mistake must not 
be made of thinking that butter is 
made by churning. It is being made 
from the time the milk is drawn until 
it is churned. No amount of doctor- 
ing will cure a poor quality of butter. 
It is of the utmost importance that 
the churn be scrupulously clean and 
sweet smelling before using. In order 
to have it so, it must be washed im- 
mediately after using, scalded and set 
where it will be thoroughly aired and 
dried. Rinsing in lime water occa- 
sionally is of benefit and will remove 
the musty odors which sometime lin- 
ger around churns. The putting of cold 
water into the churn after cleansing, 
as practiced by some dairymen, is not 
to be recommended, as a very unpleas- 
ant odor will be developed in a day or 
iwo, especially if the weather is warm. 

After scalding the churn, prepara- 
tory to using, it must be rinsed in cold 
water, or else a woody smell will be 
imparted to the cream. All wooden 
utensils used in dairy work should 
be washed in tepid water first, and 
afterward scalded, rinsed and dried¢ 
The dishcloth must never be used in 
dairy work. If a cloth is ever neces- 
sary, it must be for that one use. 
Woodenware can be cleansed more 
rapidly, neatly and satisfactorily with 
the aid of a brush; either rice straw 
or bristle brush should be kept for this 
purpose alone. 

We prefer to salt butter after it is 
removed from the churn, rather than 
brine salt it. We salt at the rate of 
1144 ounces salt per pound and think 
it adds to the keeping qualities of the 
butter, better than the ounce to the 
pound method. Patrons find no fault 
with our butter so prepared. We work 
lightly, just enough to incorporate the 
salt evenly, without mashing. and 
smearing it. We press and touch it 
lightly, and daintily, shape it, or cut 
it into any desired form and pack it 
ready for market. The sooner it is 
delivered the better. The delicate 
aroma which all well-made butter has 
is very evanescent, and when made in 
rolls or packages, exposure to the air 
soon dissipates this delicate flavor. 
Cold storage does not help to retain 
this flavor. Packing in jars so as to 
exclude the air is the only way to 
retain it. The market value of butter 
depends upon its flavor more than any 
other quality. Appearance should be®% 


given due prominence, but flavor is 
paramount. 
cilliatiaiacaiiiipin 

The American Cuernsey Cattle Club 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Fifth Avenue hotel, New York city, 
May 10, 1905. The session will be 
called to order at 10.39 am. For pro- 


gram and details write Sec William H. 
Caldwell, Peterboro, N H. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A. 









men have thought 


poor? Some dai 
a bunch of money 


s0—have droppe 


4 that way. But ey not if you in- 


vestigate—read The Separator News— 


learn that 


Separators are Vastly Different 


A cow’s leg and tail may look alik 
but they’re very different. One is g 
for support—the other to swipe your 
facein flytime. 
SEPARATORS are just 
as different. he 
Separator Newstelis 
how, tells it plainly, 
tells why Tubulars 
are best, appeals to 
yones udgment. Tu- 
ulars recover more 
butter fat— skim 
twice as clean by 
official tests, It’sthe 
only simple bowl 
separator. The Sep- 
arator News tells 
about separators—is issued periodical- 
ly—subscription free. Write for it 
end catalog No, C-100. 


Sharples Co. 
Chicage.ilinsle 





P.M. Sharples 
West Chester, Pa. 











A Perfect Machine 


The Reid Hand Separator istuilt along the liries of 
honesty, simplicity and effect- 
iveness. No standing on tip- 
toe to fill can or getting on your 
knees to clean or adjust. It’sa 
time-saver—a money-saver,and 
the best hand separator made, 
Will last a life-time. The 


Reid Hand 
Separator 


is. guaranteed to do just 
what is claimed for it, and 
if the buyer is not satisfied 
with it, the money will be 
refunded. (Credit and 30 
days’ free trial, ¥ destred. 
Write at once for ue. 


A. H. REID CREAMERY & 
DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
Philadelphia. 


Agents :—Dean & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Mower-Harwood Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 






























The BEERY BIT preveste 

this and all other accidents 
ete) caused by horses. 
4 FOUR BITS 
fe IN ONE a 
Send for 10 days’ trial that proves, 
PROF. J. R. BEERY, Pizasast Hill. Obio 














Made by 30-year old company 
Pratts Hog Cholera Cure. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 yearswid. 








Continental Gluten Feed 


Al Feed That Is Advantageous to 
Feed in Summer 





CONTINENTAL 





Guaranteed 47 1-2 per cent Protein and Fat, the best invest- 
ment a dairyman can make, as it increases the flow 

of milk and the butter fat. 

or write for particulars to 


P. O. BOX 164, PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 





Ask your dealer 


CEREAL CO., 











Resists: Spar 


q Be, 









Rex 
Flintkote 
Roofing is 
the best roof- 
ing for country 
buildings, because 
absolutely proof 
against the most 
extreme weather 
Summer and 
Winter; and sof} 
easy to lay that 
the farm handscan 
do it by follow. 
ing the direc- 
tions and us- 
ing outfit 

































boring fire. 






roll, 





Farm Fires 
are Spread by Sparks 
**The Resister” 


Rex Ffinthote 


ROOFING 


Perfectly protects the farm house 
and buildings in case of a neigh- 
For your own safety 


Send For Free Samples 


Rex Flintkote on farm buildings in dif- 

ferent parts of the country. 
dealer will supply Rex Flintkote 

if you insist. Write us to-day. 

J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 

55 India St., Boston, Mass, 


















































Flintkote 
Roofing is 
not cheap, 
but is mosz 
economical, Qual- 
ity has been the 
first consideration; 
as a consequence 
this roofing Zasts, 
requires little re- 
pair and gives 
perfect satisfac- 
tion. Do not buy 
an inferior sub- 
stitute no mat- 
ter what the 
induce- 
ment. 















and book 
showing 
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Brass Sprayers Last Longest 
And Are The Cheapest To Buy. 
Price $3.50 and upward. Make your labor and invest- 
ment earn a good proiit by destroying the insect pests and 
plant diseases which cause so much loss, These sprayers 
may also be used for applying whitewash and cold water 
paints, Spreading disinfectants, cleaning wagons, curing 
surface diseases on cattle, chickens, and many other 
urposes. Spra may be returned at our expense if 
are found defective. Send for catalogue. 
DAYTON SUPPLY CO., Dayton, Ohio. 














If you want 


BIG CROPS 


Send for our free booklet 
“Science Applied to Agriculture.” 
wi 


DOUBLE YOUR PROFITS 


Oshborne-Fiske Co., P. O. 1459, N. Y. City. 








“TRUTH GRUSHED | 


to earth shall rise again.” 
4 will Page Fence. Heavy trees have | 
4 fallen across Page I'encescrushing | 
49 them to the earth, but as soon as the 
=a = weight is removed they spring right 
po back to place. Write for evidence. | 
ao” PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE OO. | 
Box 952 Adrian, Mich. | 














Any farm hand | 
can make a 
goed roof at} 
alf the cost 
of shingles or | 
metal, } 
Arrow Brand Asphait Ready Roofing " 
solves the problem. Cheap but good for any and all 
buildings. Needs no repairs, e send booklet, prices | 
and gamples on request. | 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co.,80 Pine St.,New York 
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REVERSE SIDE 








Nine tools in one—pliers, three wire cute 
ters, hammer, staple puller, nail puller, 
splicer, and stretcher, Convenient in size 
- oe — or Fy ew to 
rive a staple. No going back for some 
CUTTING WIRE tool forgotten. It will do anything in 
fencing work, Saves time—wire—staples 
—mutilating the posts. Pays for itself 
over and over. Price @1.10 prepaid. 
Send for circular and we will etreyen the 
Ay] name of dealer in your locality who has it 
j onsale, Write us today and have it when 
= get a do that fence work. Our 
plier is made from the best quality of tool 
STRETCHING WIRE Steel, tempered right. Dealer and user 
will have no complaint of their being 
broken the first time used. 


eiey> The CRONK & CARRIER MFG. CO. 












eine & Elmira, N. Y¥. 
cutoite'ne 8 FENCE PLIER 
n 
‘t ) 






DRIVING 
STAPLES 





PULLING 
STAPLES 

















PURE WHITE [EAD 


For the benefit of those people who 
do not know how to tell PURE 
White Lead from the adulterated, we 
have printed a booklet, "What Paint 
and Why." It tells why no other 
house-paint is as good or as cheap as 
PURE White Lead and names the 
brands of White Lead that are purest 
and best. 

This is valuable information for every 

house-owner because, while ail White 

Lead sells at within a cent or two, per 


pound, of the same price, there is great 
difference in the value of different brands. 


We will send this booklet, free, to any- 
one asking any of our offices for it. 
Architects and painters are invited to 
send names of customers interested in 
house painting. "What Paint and 
Why" will be valuable to them. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Largest makers of White Lead in the world 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis 


National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 








RAY 


Se | WITH THE 
=| EMPIRE KING. 


The oniy hand pump having @ me 
“\\ chanical automatic agitator with @ 
|| brush for keeping the suction strainer 
lelean. Alsothe Garfield Knapsack and 
4 Orchard Monarch. Can furnish the New 
“4 Proccss Lime, which requires no slacks 
ing or straining. Valuable book free. Be 
gwindled feeling” if you use our pump 
FIELD FORCE PUMP<CO., 
10 J1th St., Elmira, N. Ve 


















6 rows at atime, any 
width, with 


Brown’s TRACTION 


COMPRESSED 
AIR SPRAYER. 


Constant pressure up to 150 Ibs. 
Power costs nothing. 100 gal- 
lon cypress tank, all brass 
. Perfectly adapted also to or- 
chard work. Weare the largest man- 
ufecturers of spray pumps in the 
world, hand and power, including the 
famous “‘Auto-Spray.” 
Send for Catalogue. 


E.C. Brown Co., 269 StateSt., Rochester, N.Y. 























See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 





Applying Lime with a Manure Speader. 





[Several inquiries have come to us 
asking for a machine by which lime 
can be handled and spread. In reply 
to C. J. Weaver of Chester county, Pa, 
and others we have asked several of 
the manufacturers of manure spread- 
ers about the adaptability of their 
machines for this purpose. Their re- 
plies are given below.] 

We guarantee our machine to satis- 
factorily spread lime when equipped 
with a hood and slow feed, which are 
devices especially for this purpose. It 
is not necessary. to place any litter 
over the bottom of the machine. In 
Pennsylvania our spreader is proba- 
bly used more for the distribution of 
lime than for manure.—[Kemp «& 
Burpee Manufacturing Company. 

The 20th century spreader can 
utilized economically for spreading 
lime,.and many of our customers buy 
our machine and use the same almost 
exclusively for that work, though they 
invariably load some litter in the ma- 
chine. This is not done for the pur- 
rose of preventing the lime from 
working through the bottom of the 
machine, as it is virtually lime-tight, 
but in order to give a smaller quan- 
tity-per acre. When the machine is 
loaded full it will spread about eight 
tons per acre, this being the minimum 
quantity. This is more lime than a 
farmer usually wants to apply.—[J. 8S. 
Kemp Manufacturing Company. 

The regular manure spreader is used 
for applying lime. The spreaders are 
equipped with a special drive mech- 
anism, which feeds out the apron 
much slower than would be used 
when spreading manure. A hood is 
placed over the beater or cylinder, so 
that the lime is fully protected from 
the wind and thereby reaches the 
ground uniformly. It is customary to 
cover the litter with some kind of 
litter, the reason being that, as a rule, 


be 


no one desires to spread lime as heav- 


ily as would be the case if the spread- 
er box were filled. To get the best 
results in spreading any kind of ma- 
terial, the box should be level full, 
that the beater will handle the mate- 
rial uniformly. The depth of the litter 


sO 


on the apron is determined by the 
quantity of lime which the farmer 
desires to spread per acre. In sec- 


tions like Pennsylvania, where a great 
deal of lime is spread, our machines 
are used extensively.—[The Standard 
Harrow Company. 

The amount of lime used by farm- 
ers in various states differs materially. 
If a farmer desires to put on between 
20 and 30 bushels to the acre, we have 
the machine that will handle it prop- 
erly. Our manure spreaders are made 
with both tight and rolling bottom. 
With either, lime may be handled with 
the use of a little litter in the open or 
rolling bottom, and in the raw state in 
the tight bottom, which is‘ equipped 
with a chain carrier. A great many 
farmers, in Pennsylvania for instance, 
wish to apply only 12 to 15 bushels to 
the acre and we doubt if there is a 
manure spreader made that will de- 
liver so small a quantity. Where it 
is imperative to limit the amount to 
20 bushels or under, we think the only 
method is to distribute it with a fer- 
tilizer attachment on a cultivator or 
something of that nature. Our ma- 
chines are equipped with an attach- 
ment for the more uniform distribu- 
tion of lime and so far as that is con- 
cerned it is evenly distributed and 
thoroughly pulverized.—[American 
Harrow Company. 

OE  ——— 

Flint Rock—E. D., New York: Send 
a sample of the white flint rock 
your place to the state geologist 
Albany, N Y. 


on 
at 





Boundary Line—A. H. D., North 
Carolina: Your question is hardly one 
for our legal adviser to discuss. Refer 
the matter to your state or county sur- 
veyor. 









The Fertilization of Corn, 


Clover has long been recognized as 
a crop capable in some way of gath- 
ering nitrogen from the latent 
sources of the soil and air, whereas 
wheat and some other grains have no 
such ability. Formerly, corn was 
placed in the same class with wheat 
and other grains in this respect. It 
is only within comparatively few years 
that both scientific and practical 
farmers have learned that corn stands 


Tre<« 


in an intermediate position between 
the clovers and the other grains, in 
regard to its plant food requirements, 
We ‘now Know that corn can obtain 
considerable nitrogen from the _ soil] 
and air that is not available to other 
crops, except clover. In fact, corn is 
now classed as next to clover in its 


renovating powers. 
Prof Charles V. 
the earliest advocates 
and co-operated with 
other experimenters 
it. The results of these and other 
workers have now come to be gen- 
crally accepted. These results are the 
basis of the present practice of using 
corn as a restorative crop on the com- 
paratively light and poor soils of New 
Jersey. In many such 
have shown decided improvement 
after years of a rotation consisting 
of corn, followed by potatoes, then 
wheat, and then sown to timothy and 
clover. As Prof Mapes points out: 
“Stable manure is plowed under for 
the corn crop, which puts the soi] and 
the manure in prime condition for the 


Mapes was one of 
of this theory, 
Atwater and 

to demonstrate 


cases soils 


potatoes to follow. The potatoes a: 
heavily dressed with commercial fer- 
tilizer, which so increases the yield 
and quality that the potatoes pay a 
handsome profit above cost of ferti- 
lizer. No manuring of any kind is 
done for the succeeding crops of 
wheat, timothy and clover. If, instead 
of using 1500 pounds fertilizer on 


the potatoes, these farmers should use 
500 pounds on the potatoes, 500 on the 
wheat, and 500 on the grass, their bills 
would high now, the labor 
three times as great, and their crops 
of potatoes cut down nearly one-half, 
with but a small increase 


be as as 


in grain and 


hay. It is because potatoes are 
a money crop of the farm that they 
are fed on the choicest food. 

“The corn plant is the key-keeper 
of the rotation. Clover supplies the 


crude material and corn manufactures 


if into suitable humus for the potato 
plant, yielding its grain as almost 
clear gain. On a rotation of this kind, 
corn is quite as important as the 


clover, because of its ability as a weed 


cleaner, and also because stable ma- 
nure should first be ‘strained through 
a crop of corn’ before being used on 


potatoes. 


Basket and Question Box, 


Peninsula Produce Mxchange—c. FE. 


P. New York: The article written at 
the request of American Agriculturist, 
on this co-operative enterprise, Vas 
printed in these columns February 2, 
1905, with a picture of the president, 


Orlando Harrison. The main office of 
the exchange is at Pocomoke City, Md. 


Company Can String Wires—L. D. 
T.. New York: If a telephone com- 
pany secures permission from the 
proper town authorities to set its 
poles and = string its wires along 


the highway, the abutters cannot pre- 
vent the company so doing. 





Protecting Pipes from Frost—Wil! 
some reader give me information how 
to protect upright pipe from the 
ground up through the bottom of a 
windmill tank? We have had trouble 
almost every winter of having this 


pipe freeze [William J. Eyer, ©0- 
lumbia County, Pa, 
BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 











Protecting the Apple Crop. 





Every lover of fruit is familiar with 
the so-called worm common in apples. 
This repulsive creature is the young 
of a very beautiful little night-flying 
moth. It was introduced into this 
country about 100 years ago from the 
old world. Perhaps there is not a 
fruit grower in the United States who 
has not suffered more or less from its 
ravages. The adult or parent insect 
which emerges from its winter quar- 
ters about the time the trees are in 
full bloom, is very rarely ever seen 
by the average observer. It is a small 
brownish-gray moth, with a wing ex- 
panse of about three-fourths ofan inch. 
The eggs are laid upon the forming 
fruit about the time the petals or 
blossoms fall. 

It has generally been believed that 
the eggs were laid in the calyx cavity, 
er the point where the blossom had 
dropped off, but Prof Slingerland of 
Cornell university has observed that 
they are deposited at almost any point 
on the apple. The worm emerges 
from the egg in a few days and after 
feeding on the outside for a day or 
two, makes its way into the fruit, 


usually entering at the blossom end. 
It burrows its way into the core, mov- 
ing freely upward and downward and 
enlarges the entrance hole to push out 
the excrement. Full growth is at- 
tained in about a month, at which 
time the infested apples begin to fall. 
Whether they fall or not, the worms 
bore to the side and issue through a 


round hole. 
\ worm emerging from a fallen 


apple makes it way back to the trunk 
cf the tree, or other convenient place 
and transforms in some crevice or 
under some piece of loose bark. 
Worms coming from fruit still on the 
trees, crawl down the branches until 
they reach the rough bark, where they 
spin their cocoons. Usually about two 
weeks elapse from the time the worm 
leaves the apple before the full-fledged 


moth appears. There are_ several 


broods, except in the northern part of 
the country. The moths of the first 
brood appear about mid-summer, and 
lay the eggs for the worms found in 
the ripe apples. 


It has been customary in some fruit- 
growing sections to wrap the trunks 
of the trees with paper or rag band- 
ages. Although productive of much 
good this measure has been supersed- 
ed by a simpler and better one. It 
has been found that trees can be 
protected by spraying them with one 
of the arsenites. One spraying is suf- 
ficient under favorable circumstances, 
but usually it is better to spray twice 
and if rain interferes even a _ third 
time. 

The first spraying should be applied 
just as soon as the blossoms fall and 
ithe second a week or ten days later, if 
the weather is favorable. Spraying 
with paris green is now generally used 
by the most successful and advanced 
opple growers of the north and west, 
especially where a sufficient number 
of trees are grown to justify the pur- 
chase of the proper spraying appa- 
ratus, 

Many of our apple growers, particu- 
larly in the south, have failed to ap- 
Preciate its importance and faney that 
the time and means required to spray 
effectively are lost. To be effective, 
the spraying must be done beforé the 
worms hatch and the mixture must be 
on every fruit to be protected. If a 
film of poison can be kept on the blos- 
Som end of the fruit until after the 
eggs hatch, success is assured. A fine 
Spray well directed from the center of 
the tree is most effective. One pound 
paris green or london purple in 150 
gallons water is a good _ strength, 
but much care must then be taken 
not to burn the foliage. It is better 


to combine the poison with bordeaux 
at the same rate. 


ORCHARD AND 
New Remedy for Disease of Watermelon. 


Important results were obtained at 
the West Virginia experiment station 
by Prof T. C. Johnson in checking 
anthracnose, a disease of watermelon 
vines. Where several mixtures were 
used, a soda-bordeaux was found very 
successful. He says: We made a 
test of the relative efficiency of ammo- 
niacal carbonate of copper, bordeaux 
mixture and soda bordeaux in checking 
anthracnose on watermelon vines. Plat 
No 1 was given two sprayings with 
bordeaux early in the season, but the 
three subsequent treatments consisted 
of ammoniacal carbonate of copper. 
Plat 2 received five applications of 
bordeaux and plat No 3 five applica- 
tions of soda bordeaux. 

The ammoniacal ,carbonate of copper 
and bordeaux were prepared according 
to the standard formula. The former 
contained one ounce carbonate of cop- 
per, one pint ammonia and 12 gallons 
water, while the latter contained four 
pounds copper sulphate, six pounds 
lime to 50 gallons water. The soda bor- 
deaux was made by adding sufficient 
potash to a dilute solution of copper 
sulphate to neutralize it. The sulphate 
was used in the same proportion as in 
the standard bordeaux, viz, four 
pounds to 50 gallons of the completed 
mixture. Both the sulphate and potash 
solution sheuld be diluted before pour- 
ing together. To eliminate all possible 
danger to the foliage one-half pound 
freshly slaked lime was added to 
each barrel of the mixture. 

The results of the season’s work 
show that the ammoniacal carbonate 
of copper was of practically no benefit 
in checking the diseases. The bordeaux 
enabled the vines to ripen the first set 
of fruit, but the fungous diseases be- 
came so bad the latter part of the 
season that they were not able to ma- 
ture the later melons, all the vines 
dying before the first of September. 
The plants treated with the soda bor- 
deaux were comparatively free from 
tungous injuries, the vines bringing to 
maturity not only the first set, but in 
most of them the second and in some 
instances even the third set. The vines 
remained vigorous until killed by a 
heavy frost late in October. Plat No 
3 was ahead of the other two, not 
only in respect to the larger fruiting 
season, but also in the flavor of the 
melons, the better foliage enabling the 
plant to provide more liberally for the 
development of the fruit. 





Combating Asparagus Rust. 


Within the last few years asparagus 
growers in eastern and southern local- 
ities have- been dreading the rust. It 
has injured the crop seriously in some 
sections. Reports, however, indicate 
that the injuries have been confined 
to dry soils and almost wholly to dry 
seasons. Even on these soils many 
differences appear in the resisting 
qualities of individual plants. Whole 
beds in close proximity show these 
strikingly. Robust, vigorous plants 
even on apparently dry soil are able 
to withstand the rust remarkably. 
These should be chosen for seed pa- 
rents. 

No spraying has proved an effective 
or satisfactory remedy, or even pre- 
ventive; first, because no mixture has 
yet been devised which sticks satis- 
factorily to the glassy plants and sec- 
ond, because after the parasite is once 
established it cannot be reached be- 
lew the surface of the plant’s skin. 
For these reasons, too, the cost of 
spraying this crop for the prevention 
of rust has been found rather high. 

According to Profs Stone and Smith 
of the Massachusetts experiment sta- 
tion, the best means of controlling 
the rust is thorough cultivation, to 
secure vigorous plants. In seasons of 
extreme dryness plants growing on 
very dry soil should, if possible, be 
irrigated. It is also generally con- 




















GARDEN PESTS [9] 533 


DO YOU GET UP WITH A LAME BACK? 


Have You Uric Acid, Rheumatism or 
Bladder Trouble? — 


Pain or dull ache in the back is un- 
mistakable evidence of kidney trouble. 
It is Nature’s timely warning to show 
you that the track of health is not 
clear. = 

If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to follow; 
Bright’s disease, which is the worst 
form of kidney trouble, may steal upon 
you. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney and blad- 
der remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
is soon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. A trial will con- 
vince anyone—and you may have a 
sample bottle free, by mail. 

Swamp-Root Entirely Cured Me. 
Among the many famous investigated cures of 
Swamp-Koot, the one we publish this week for the 
benefit of our readers speaks in the highest terms of 
the wonderful curativé properties of this great kid- 
mney remedy. 

Gentiemen—! attribute m resen 
health to Swamp-Root. I su rea —_ years 
with kidney trouble and had an almost constant 
eee ck. Your great remedy, Swamp- 
oot, cured my trouble, and | have since been 
perfectly well. Yours truly 

B. Hi. Chalker, Ex-Chief of Police, 

Ozark, Ala. 

Lame back is only one symptom of 
kidney trouble—one of many. Other 
Symptoms showing that you need 
Swamp-Root are, obliged to pass water 
often during -the day and to get up 
many times at night, inability to hold 
your urine, smarting or irritation in 
passing, brickdust or sediment in the 
urine, catarrh of the bladder, uric acid, 
constant headache, dizziness, sleepless- 
ness, poor digestion, nervousness, ir- 
regular heart-becting. rheumatism, 
bloating, irritability, wornout feeling, 
lack of ambition, loss of flesh, sallow complexion. 

If your water when allowed to remain undisturbed in a glass or bottle for 
twenty-four hours, forms a sediment or settling, or has a cloudy appearance, 
it is evidence that your kidneys and bladder need immediate attention. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help to Nature, for Swamp- 
Root is the most perfect healer and gentle aid to the kidneys that is known 
to medical science. 


To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney,Liver and Bladder 
Remedy, Will do for YOU, every Reader of American Agrciulturist 
May Have a Sample Bottle Absolutely Free by Mail, 
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SPECIAL NOTE —In order to prove the wonderful merits of Swamp-Root 
you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, both 
sent absolutely free by mail. The book contains many of the thousands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. The 
value and success of Swamp-Root is so well known that our readers are ad- 
vised to send for a sample bottle. In sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you read this generous offer in the 
American Agriculturist. The genuineness of this offer is guaranteed. 


Save Time, Labor and Money ”'2v'ng 3 threshing and 


This No. 8 Pennsylvania Thresher and Cleaner and Roller fs 
Level Tread Poweris the best individual outfit forthreshing rye, barley, 
cats, fax , rice alfalfa, millet, sorghum, timothy, etc. Wiilthresh and sloan 100 ¢ tf ; 











Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Yeach, and 
$5 PER 100. FREIGHT PAI e Carolina Poplars, healthy, true to name 
and Fumigated,. All kinds of trees and plants CHEAP. 

Remember we BEAT all other reliable Nurseries in Quality and Price, 


TREE Catalogue free. RELIANCE NURSERY, Box A, Geneva, N. Y¥. 
RideOnRubb 
for only 65: 


ly 652.50. Over the jumps withou 
the jar. Adds life to the vehicle. We offer o 
puine, solid rubber, 2-year guaranteed 




















To Cas Engine Operators 
Dynamo Ignition, 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


No battery to start or run. original 
speed-controlled friction-dri ve Dynamo, 

Driven parallel with engine shaft. No 
belts. No beveled pulley or beveled 
fly wheel necessary. For make and 
break autjumpepess system. Water 
and dust proof. Fuiiy Guaaaxtero, 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO 
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Split Hieksry trad 
25% ‘valeo. Free 192 © eataleg tails 
0 more ue. ree > e Cal 
all. Send for it now; " 








Slammer 
Hatchet 
Screw Driver 
eats Puller 
Nail Claw 
Wire Cutter 
Leather Punch 
Pinchers 


One of our agents says he will make $15'0 next year We be- 
Neve he can. Thisis the best seller we over saw. Write for 
Srectat Orrga end plan te Acerra, ase mone mw 
J.B. Poote (Dept. 1 ) Fdry. Co., Fredericktown,0, 
The Great Agents Supply House. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Pages. 





Worms easy to cure. 


Pratts Vet. Worm Powder. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., rnila. Uver 30 years old. 

















Grades Corn Perfectly 


On Exhibition at 
Stock Yards, Chicago 


The Chatham Fanning Mill has euch a wide 
range of usefulness that its work comes under 
three important classifications: 

It is a seed-cleaner, a seed-separator and a 
grain-grader—all in one. 

Run through the list in all the seed catalogues 
you can find—the Chatham, with its seventeen 
screens and riddles, will handle any seed there, 
regardless of size or kind. It will take out the 
weed seed and dirt from grain and seed, no matter 
how foul it may be. 1t has taken out over twenty 
million weed seeds from asingle bushel of unclean 
seed! It will clean and grade, at one operation, 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, timothy, clover, millet, 
flax, peas, cow peas, beans, velvet beans, corn, 
chufas, pecans, peanuts, rice, cotton seed, kaffir 
corn, broom corn, tobacco seed, alfalfa, all grass 
seeds, cranberries, etc,, etc. 

It isa timothy seed saver. Its grading is abso- 
lutely accurate. We have a patent screen for 
succotash—that is, in taking oats out of wheat. 

Capacity of the Chatham, 40 to 80 bushels per 
hour. Runs easily, either by hand or power. Has 
a bagging attachment that saves one man’s time, 

Every Chatham is guaranteed for five years— 
will last a lifetime. 

)» Try It 30 Days, at Our Expense 

Find out for yourself what an invaluable addition the 
Chatham is to your farming equipment—how quickiy it 
will pay for itself and begin earning extra profits for you. 
Then pay part cash and take six months on the balanco if 
you wish. Write today for our free Chatham Book, 

The Manson Campbell Co. Ltd. 
39 A Detroit, Mich. 


IT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Ma, 
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Gem and Victor Presses. Easy to operate. Easy to buy, 
# years —18 patents; big feed opening; greatest power, 

‘o get the book of facts and letters from many users just 
say HAY PRESS to GEO. ERTEL ©O., Quincy, iL. 


$500 Split Hickory, 


SPECIAL TOP BUGGY TO ORDER 
2-year guarantee, sold 
on 30 days free trial is 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD 
100 points of superiority. Send 
for 192-page free catalog of 
es and harness. 











GATHER VEGETABLES 


in our VENTILATED BUSHEL CRATES. 
They save one-third time. Strong, durable, 
cheap. Gc and 11¢ each, discounts on quantities. 
Write today for FREE I[lustra booklet. 


Geneva Cooperage Co.,Box 14, Geneva,0, 








Do not think of buying a machine 
for drilling for water, oil or any 
other purpose without first inves- 
tigating our great 


“GLIPPER” 


and é 
Ss . 
They are by far val é 





h iS 
Brits ero AAS Se 
LOOMIS “dis 
MACHINE CO, 
TIFFIN, OHIO, 


SAVE TREES BEFORE DISEASED 


spraying, and thus add to your profits. Use The 
Perfection Sprayer for all insects and fungi. 
Sprays everything. Saves its cost in one season. 
Combined hand and horse power. Catalogue Free. 
Thomas Peppler, Box 35, Hightstown, N.J. 


Y 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





FRUITS AND 


ceded that the burning of the tops 
during summer seriously injures the 
roots, weakening their vitality and 
making the growth of the following 
year still more susceptible to rust. 
After the plants have become dry in 
the autumn, burning is excellent, pro- 
vided the fire be started on the wind- 
ward side and swept across the field. 
To be most effective, the plants should 
be still standing unbroken. A thin 
dressing of lime is recommended to 
follow the burning and in the spring 
shallow plowing. 


-— 


Wise Use of Whale Oil Soap. 





Made of fish oil and potash or soda, 
whale oil soap when used at the rate 
of one pound in one gallon water 
forms a very caustic mixture that kills 
a large proportion of the pernicious 
scale in all stages, but affects foliage 
quite seriously. It should not be used 
until after mid-September, nor on any 
save apple, pear or equally hardy trees. 
At the rate of two pounds in one gallon 
of water it is a winter wash which, 
under favorable conditions, kills a large 
percentage of the San Jose scale. If 
applied before midwinter it may kill all 
fruit buds as well; but applied in late 
winter or early spring no appreciable 
injury is caused. With a good quality 
of soap, thoroughly applied, scaly trees 
have been entirely cleaned; but it is 
not so reliable as either of the oils or 
the lime-sulphur mixtures and has no 
lasting preventive effect. 

If made of refuse fish oil, whale oil 
soap, saponified with potash of soda, it 
is a good contact insecticide, with about 
the same range as the mineral oils, 
though less effective. Used at the rate of 
one pound in six gallons water, it kills 
most green plant lice and is safe on al- 
most all plants. At the rate of one 
pound in four gallons, it kills all green 
and most .of the black aphids, young 
leaf hoppers and most of the species 
against which it is effective at all. At 
this strength it is apt to injure some of 
the more tender plants. At the rate of 
one pound in two gallons water it 
kills scale larvae, as well as most other 
insects against which it is used; but it 
is apt to injure foliage. It is rarely ap- 
plied at this strength, except in fall, 
on scaly trees, where an immediate ef- 
fect is desired and when the loss of 
some foliage is not a serious matter. 

—_a>———_ 

Make the Wind Do Your Work— 
The Flint & Walling Manufacturing 
company of Kendallville, Ind, have 
been running advertisements in this 
paper for some time. These adver- 
tisements, which tell about the Star 
windmills, announce that they will 
give free to our readers a book on how 
to use the wind, called The Star Book. 
We wonder how many of our readers 
have sent for this book, because it is 
2 book that everyone ought to have 
and read. It takes up the subject in 
an intelligent, interesting way and 
treats of it, not so much from the 
viewpoint of one trying to sell goods, 
as from the viewpoint of common 
sense use of the wind and the possi- 
bilities in good’ windmills. You won’t 
be committing yourself to buy the Star 
mill by sending for this book; and 
iertainly when it only costs the small 
trouble of sending a postal for it, it 
is worth having. Write for The Star 
Fook, mentioning this paper. 


The Philosophy of Spraying as 2 
preventive of blight and rot in potatoes 
is this: The leaves are coated with 
bordeaux, which either prevents’ the 
germination of the spores or else kills 
their delicate germ tubes before they 
can penetrate the leaf tissue. Conse- 
quently, the fungus is unable to estab- 
lish itself in the leaves and there are 
no spores to fall upon the ground and 
cause rot. 


For Breeding Ducks, allow at least 
24 by 15 feet of yard for 40 birds. 


VEGETABLES. 


Shading Vegetables with a Tent, 


The Rhode Island experiment station 
undertook to find out during 1903 and 
again in 1904 whether shading would 
be beneficial in the growing of certain 
vegetables, which are more or less dif- 
ficult to raise during the hot summer 
months. In additnen to the _ better 
growth looked for, it was hoped that 
plant diseases. and injurious insects 
might be more easily kept in check. It 
is of course impossible to gain a defi- 
nite conclusion from such an experi- 
ment with only two seasons to judge 
by, especially as the last two summers 
were rather cool, a condition which 
would serve to reduce any difference 
which there might be between shaded 
and unshaded growth. However, there 
are some results which have been quite 
manifest during both seasons, and 
which may be of general interest. 

During both seasons transplanting of 
the different vegetables was more eas- 
ily accomplished on the shaded ground 
than on the unshaded. The tent cover- 
ing broke the force of rains and the 
ground was not packed so hard under 
the tent as outside. The moisture was 
confined by the covering and the soil 
did not bake so readily inside as out- 
side. 

Lettuce formed leaves faster inside 
and at first looked far superior, but 
it headed better and showed less tend- 
ency to run to seed outside. Celery ma- 
tured more quickly and the weight un- 
trimmed was greater outside than in- 
side the tent, but the stocks were long- 
er and the amount of marketable cel- 
ery was considerably greater from the 
shaded ground. The quality also seems 
to be a little better from the shaded 
ground. 

As already said, these results cannot 
be considered as establishing any defi- 
nite conclusions. Further study will be 
necessary in order to find out if the re- 
sults of the last two seasons can be set 
down as typical and if they are of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant the prac- 
tical application of shading in the grow- 
ing of vegetables. 


OO —— 


The Cultivation of Tomatoes, 
E. R. JINNETTE, ILLINOIS. 


must be of the in- 
tensive kind, to secure a good crop. 
The plants suvuld be cultivated both 
ways, at least once a weck, and after a 
rain, to prevent a crust forming. In 
time of drouth, the cultivation must 
be frequent enough to keep the soil 
covered with a dry earth mulch. 

If the vines are staked and tied up, 
the cultivation should be continued 
until the fruit begins to ripen. As the 
vines grow and branch out, great care 
is necessary in cultivating to avoid 
Cragging them with cultivator or sin- 
gietree. Carelessness at this point may 
cause the young fruit to drop off. 

This is an expensive job, and many 
growers have quit it. Some phenome- 
nal crops were grown here last year 
without’ staking. The’ anti-stakers 
claim that more fruit will set on vines 
not staked. The other fellows say that 
this may be true, but that the loss 
from rotting where the tomatoes lie on 
the ground will more than overbalance 
the gain by a larger set of fruit. The 
only sensible way to settle this ques- 
tion is by a series of experiments ex- 
tending over several seasons. This 
can be done by leaving a part of the 
crop unstaked each season and care- 
fully noting the result. 

If stakes are used, they should be 
4 or 5 feet long, and as near as may 
be 1% inches square. The best time 
to do the staking is right after plant- 
ing and before the first cultivation. If 
the plants are very tall, they should 
be tied to the stakes at once. Other- 


The cultivation 


wise a wind may break them or whip 


off the first blossoms. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 








“All Signs Fail in a Dry Time” 
THE SIGN OF THE FISS 
NEVER FAILS IN A WET TIME 


In ordering Tower's Slickers, 
@ customer writes: ‘I know | 
they will be all right if they 
have the ‘Fish’ on them? 
This confidence is the out- 
growth of sixty-nine years of 
careful manufacturing. 


‘A. J. TOWER CO, 70 Sien of the Pub 
Boston, U.S. A+ 


Toronto, Canada 


Makers of Warranted Wet Weather Clothing 
387 











HOOVER Potato Digger 


A Satigfactory Digger 
Built with care 
and guaranteed The Hoover-Prout Co. 
in every way. met Ave 
Catalog free. 
Mention this 








HARNESS 


We sell custom made oak-tanned leather harness direct to the 
individual at factory prices. And we warrantitto be the best 
made for the money. Only the finest selected stock used. Notb- 
ing cheap or trashy. Guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back, Illustrated catalogue G and price list free on request. 
THE KING HARNESS CO., 9 Lake St. , Owego, Tioga Co.,N.1, 





FOR STOGKMEN 


BOOKS WHICH EVERY BREEDER AND 
FEEDER SHOULD HAVE 
Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most com- 
plete and comprehensive work ever published on t.¢ 
subje.t of which it treats, It is the first book 
which has systematized the subject of animal breed- 
ing. The leading laws which govern this most ii- 
tricate question the author has boldly defined ad 
authoritatively arranged. The chapters which |e 
has written on the more involved features of 
the subject, as sex and the relative influence of 
parents, should go far toward setting at rest t e 
wildly speculative views cherished with reference to 
these questions. The striking originality in the tre t- 
ment of the subject is no less conspicuovs; than t ¢ 
superb order and regular sequence of thought fre a 
the beginning to the end of the book. The best 
is intended to meet the needs of all persons int 
ested in the breeding and rearing of live 
Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 405 pages, Cloth. 
$1.50, 


The Study of Breeds 

By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution, 
characteristics, adaptability, uses, and standards of 
excellence of all pedigreed breeds of cattle, shecp 
and swine in America, The accepted text book in 
colleges, and the authority for farmers and breed- 
ers. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 371 pages, Cloth. 
Price $1.50, 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest and 
use them, Indian corn, sorghum, clover, legum 
nous plants, crops of the brassica genus, the cereals, 
millet, field roots, etc. Intensely practical and re- 
liable, Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 287 pages, Cloth 
Price 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding of 
all kinds of soiling crops, conditions to which they 
are adapted, their plan in the rotation, etc, Net 
a line is repeated from the Forage Crops book. 
Best methods of building the silo, filling it and 
feeding ensilage. Llustrated. 5x7 inches. 364 pages 
Cloth, Price $1.50. 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Mlustrated Catalog, 
116 pages, 6 by 9 inches, fully illustrated, thoroughly 
indexed by titlese and authors, and _ containing 
detailed descriptions of all the best books on rural 
and home topics, sent for four cents in stamps- 
which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il 


t N 
Price 








When You Write to 
An Advertiser 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
‘I saw your adv. in A. A.” You 
will find it will bring you a prompt reply 
and very courteous treatment. 
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The Plight of Our German Trade. 





The new reciprocity treaties which 
Germany recently signed with seven 
European countries are, as expected, 
to have a detrimental effect upon our 
German trade. This was noted in 
American Agriculturist of April 8. The 
United States has been informed by 
the German government that the tar- 
iff agreement, existing between the two 
countries since July 13, 1900,.must ter- 


minate March 1, 1906, when the trea- 
ties go into effect. This means that 
after said date we can no longer ex- 


port our goods to Germany under the 
present ‘most favored nation” terms 
and must pay the duties in operation 
for all countries except those for whom 
provision is made, unless we 
arrange a reciprocity treaty. Ger- 
however, is quite willing to ne- 


can 
many, 
rotiate one. 

A plan often suggested in lieu of 
reciprocity is again mentioned as a so- 
lution of the present case. That is the 
establishment by the American gov- 
ernment of a maximum and minimum 
tariff schedule, the latter privilege to 
be extended exclusively to those coun- 
tries offering us their most favored 
terms. The maximum rates would be 


made almost prohibitive. Thus an 
equivalent of reciprocal relations 
would be accomplished. 





Told in Short Paragraphs 


Religious freedom has at last been 
given to the Russian people, unless 
there is some hitch in plans now out- 





lined. Czar Nicholas, as an Easter 
gift, has granted the right to each of 


his subjects who becomes of age to 
follow whatever creed he may choose. 
In the past the orthodox church has 
been open to all to enter, but none 
were allowed to leave it without for- 
feiting civil rights, including the right 
to inherit or own property. All other 
religions have been tolerated, but were 
prohibited from making  proselytes. 
The emperor's act is of vast impor- 
tance to all religious denominations, if 
liberally carried out, but is hailed par- 
ticularly by the millions of secret dis- 
senters from the orthodox church. 


A rumpus has been stirred up in 
official circles at Washington because 


of the charges, recently published, 
against Acting Sec Loomis, as- 
sailing his personal integrity while 
minister of Venezuela. Not long ago 
Present Minister Bowen reported to 


the state department that rumors were 
everywhere afloat at Caracas concern- 
ing his predecessor, it being alleged 
among other ministerial misdemean- 
ors that Mr Loomis had received pecu- 
niary benefits from the American as- 
phalt company, in return for services 
rendered to the latter. Mr Bowen was 


silenced pending an ,investigation of 
the matter, until last week in a letter 
to Sec Taft of the war department he 


repeated the charges. Nor did he stop 


here, but further circulated them 
through the press. It has now been 
found that the allegations against 


Loomis are false. Mr Bowen’s conduct 
has earned him his recall to Wash- 
ington, where an explanation will be 
in order. 


Joy has reigned in the hearts of the 
college professors since the announce- 
mnent of a gift of $10,000,000 by An- 
drew Carnegie, to provide pensions for 
those of their profession, who, by rea- 
of old age or physical disability 

re rendered unfit for active service. 
The money has been transferred to a 
board of trustees, in the form of first 
mortgage 5% steel corporation bonds, 
which will produce an annual income 
of $500,000. The board of trustees 
which is made up chiefly of college 
presidents in the United States and 
Canada, is to be in full control, and all 
professors in the colleges and techni- 
cal schools of these two countries, and 
Newfoundland as well, are eligible for 
annuitiés at such time as they shall 
be in need of them for the reasons 
stated. 


son 


The protecting powers of Crete have 
informed Prince George, the high 
commissioner, that annexation of that 
island with Greece is impossible, de- 
spite the expressed wish of the Cretans 
for the union. 


|Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise. anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
—_— is only five cents a word each insertion. 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Piace, New York City 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





POTATOES—Bovree, Queens, Cobblers; 500 bbis 
choice stock, $175. Washington Swedish select 
oats. Beats 36 varieties at ex station. Early 8- 
rowed yellow 80-day flint corn. Test 9, samples, 
Dents will not mature. Description, SMITH & 
CO, Shortsville, N Y. 





FLORIBEL GREENHOUSES, Indiana, Pa. Over- 
stocked! 2 asparagus, Sprengeri and Plumosus; 6 
different geranium, begonia, fuchsia, chrysanthe- 
mum, canna, etc. Postpaid, 25c; 5 times the value, 
expressed, $L 


SEED POTATOES—Carman No 2, 6c per bu 
f o b cars; yicld last year from 350 to 425 bushels 
per acre; thoroughly sprayed with bordeaux; free 
from rot germs. WADE P. PADDOCK, Malone, 
N Y. 


s 








POTATOES—1000 bushels Early Michigans for sale; 
excellent for table, white, long, strong growers, 
good yielders; seed per bbl $2.25. Write for particu- 
lars. CICERO SHAFFER, Newfield, N Y. 





BARR’S Mammoth and Palmctto asparagus roots, 
Victoria rhubarb roots, sweet potato plants; ready 
about 15th May; all varieties. C. M, HARRISON, 
Vineland, N J. 





$1 BUYS 312 strawbe try oF 50 Miller raspberry or 
2 dozen Concord grape, 2-yr, or 25 grafted assorted 
winter apple. TOLEDO “NURSERY. Toledo, Ia, 





1,500,000 STRAWBERRY plants and asparagus 
roots, lowest prices. Catalog free CEDAR PARK 
FARM, Dighton, Mass. 


GLADIOLUS bulbs, 
only $1 a hundred, A. H. 
land, OU. 





florist’s mixture, large size, 
McKITRICK, Ash- 





ELDORADO blackberry plants, $1 per 100, $8 per 
1000, WALTER F. TABER, Poughkeepsie, N Y. 


HOP iw Y E. FRANCE, 36 W Trenton St, 
Cleveland, O. 








LIVE STOCK. 





FOR SALE—Genuine Arabian stallion, 151-2 
hands, 6 years, 1000 Ibs; dark dapple gray, well 
built, sound, elegant driver and fine saddler, exhib- 
ited at St Louis fair; kind as a dog and an elegant 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


UNION LOCK poultry fence stops small chicks, 
fits uneven ground, don’t sag or buckie, and is easiy 
erected. Satisfied customers say it’s best. We sell 
at factory prices and pay freight. Orders filled with- 
out delay. Write to-day for catalog of farm, lawn 
and poultry fences. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct, 


INCUBATORS BEATEN—Better methods, larger 
hatches, stronger chicks, less expense, more profits; 
a ag book freee F. GRUNDY, Morrison- 
Ville, ° 


THREE 100-CHICK brooders, perfectly new, never 
— $3 each, CHARLES FEZLER, Patchogue, 
N i. 














EGGS AND POULTRY. 





FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; Buff, Larred and White Piymoutn 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks. Write for 
prices. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Lan- 
caster Co, Pa. 





RHODE ISLAND RWBDS, Light Brahmas, Barred 
Rocks, White and Silver Wyandottes; hardy, pro- 
lific, farm bred, pure stock. For birds, moderate 
prices, or “‘eggs to hatch,’’ 6c each, write WALTER 
SHERMAN, Middletown, RL 


FOR SALE—Choice 





( pens White Wyandottes, 
White Leghorns; large St Bernard dog. Will ex- 
change dog for gun, camera or poultry, FAIR- 
VIEW FARM, Shrewsbury, Pa, 


909 VARIETIBS, 3200 birds, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc, Description, colored 60-page book, 
10c; list free. J. A. BERGBRPY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 





consisting of poultry, 





WHITE WYANDOTTES—100 grand 
birds, bred for years for greatest laying 
$1 15, $ 100. BONNIE VIEW 
Montgomery, N Y. 


a 
record; egzs 
POULTRY FARM, 





ROSE COMB Brown Legiorns exclusively—Hatch- 
ing eggs $1 per 15, $4 per 100. Special fine breeding 
cockerels, hens, lowest prices, WILLIAM SCHLUEK, 
Jamesport, N Y. 





263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively; eggs from my best matings, 15 $1.25, 
i se replaced. GRANT MOYER, Ft 


263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively; eggs for hatching in any quantity; in- 
fertiles replaced, GRANT MOYER, Ft Piain, N Y. 


EGGS—12 for 8: Pn for $8. Record layers. Show 
stock 12 for $5; for $10. Descriptive catalog free. 
ELM POULTRY. YARDS, Box P, Hartford, Ct. 

BARRED ROCKS wy ys strain)—Eggs "from 
choice —- matings, $1 15, $2 30; satisfaction 
guarant B. H. ACKLEY, , eL-*, Pa, 














SILVKAR SPANGLED Hamburgs exclusively; ro 
culls, great beauty unsurpassed; eggs, 15 $1, 
100 $5, LYMAN PLACE, Oswego, N Y, 


BIG Single Comb White 





Leghorns that please; 





pigs, male and female, from 6 to 8 weeks old, con- 
sisting of 300 Yorkshires at $3.50 to $4.50 each, and 
150 Berkshires from $4 to $5 each, out of pedigreed 
stock, HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, Glens Falls, 
N Y. 





stock horse. Cest $2000; will take $300. J. F. PEAR- | great layers; eggs (finest matings), $1 15, $2.50 50. 
SON, 63 Myrtle Ave, Brooklyn, N Y. WM L. CAVERT, Ballston Spa, N Y. 
WE HAVE FOR SALE an especially nice lot of MAMMOTH Pekin ducks, ll $1, 100 $7; White 


Leghorn, Black Minorca, Ancona, . $l. GEORGD 
Ww. DeKIDDER, Ballston Spa, N Y. 


MAMMOTH [Pekin ducks, 11 $1, 100 $7; White 
Leghorn, Black Minorca, Ancona, 15 $1, GEORGE 
W. DeRIDDER, Ballston Spa, N Y. 








STALLION FOR SALE—King Taska, hand 
dark bay horse, black points, heavy mane and tail, 
16 hands high, "weight 1200, gentle and kind. J, D., 
R F D1, Fonda, N Y. 





BUSINESS WHITE LEGHORNS—Unsurpassed in 
ponte Send for circular. HILANDALE FARM, 
RF D 2, Brooklyn, O, 





EVERGREEN FARM Berkshires are bred from 
best strains; choice lot of spring pigs, both sexes; 
prices reasonable, satisfaction guaranteed. GEO 
EDDY, Malone, N Y. 





PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E. S. AKIN, Auburn, N ¥. 





DUROC-JERSEYS—October and November far- 
rows, eligible for registry; registered boar 17 months 
old, L, C. HALL, Atwater, N Y. 

POLAND-CHINAS—Choice 6-months boars and 
sows: also young pigs, eligibte to registry. B, H. 
ACKLEY, ,Laceyville, Pa. 








and Golden Lad; _ for 


JERSEYS—Combination 
% bulls. S, EL NIVIN, 


sale, 6 cows, 12 heifers, 
Landenburg, Pa. 





REGISTERED Holstein bulls, cows and calves; 
also Collie pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wya- 
lusing, Pa. 





Yorkshires from im- 
Y, Frewsburg, N Y. 


English 
BRADLE 


IMPROVED large 
ported stock. A. A. 





IMPROVED LARGE English Berkshires. PENNA 
BERKSHIRE CO, Fannettsburg, _Pa, 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS for "gale cheap. WwW. M. 
BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


~ PURITAN herd of Chester Whites, WILL W. 
FISHER, Watervliet, Mich. 


DUROC-JERSEY pigs at weaning for sale. 
PRATT, Albion, N Y,. 














G. 8. 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


53 THOROUGHBRED American Foxhound pup- 
pies, ranging from 2 to 10 months old; also some 
very fine thoroughly broken Foxhounds. pH, for 
circular. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


— at. PUPPIES for sale. S C Buff Leghorn 
5 cents each in any quantity. GEO JEN- 
NINGS, Romulus, N ¥. 














HIGHLY RRED COLLIES from chMpion stock. 
FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 





BUSINESS WHITE WYANDOTTSES—Trap nests 
used; eggs, $1.50 for 15. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
Hammonton, N J, 


KULIP"’S 243-egg Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, 
heavy laying prize-winners, eggs $1 per 15. G. SUT- 
TON, Purling, N Y. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES only 








(Duston’s)—Eggs 





5c per 15. $4 per 10. GRAND VIEW FARM, 
Stanfordville, N Y, 

EGGS—Barred Rocks, Brown Leghorns; our fa- 
mous egg-producing strains, 15 $1. NELSONS, 


Grove City, Pa. 


EGGS—Barred Plymouth Rock, Mammoth Pekin 
eat. OE. $2.50 50, $4 100. S. ¥. BYRN, Cam- 





bri 





“50 BUFF ROCK eggs, $3. Colored calendar free. 
| a ay VALLEY POULTRY YARDS, Tel- 
ord, Pa. 


DUSTON White Wyandottes, bred to lay, 15 eggs 
‘. $5 per hundred. ORIN WHEELBR, Massena, 








POULTRY-—Illustrated descriptive catalog free. 
BUCKEYE POULTRY YARDS, Fultonham, 0. 


8 C BLACK MINORCAS—Biegs $1 15. $4 100; 
prize-winning stock, MIlei.ER, Cornish, N J. 








BARRED ROCK EGGS 50 cents per 13. J. G. 
BROOMALL, Elkins Park, Pa. 


POULTRY catalog free. FULTONHAM POUL 
TRY YARDS, Fultonham, 0. 


HOUDAN and Red Cap eggs, $1 per 13. 
RIAM, Ashburnham, Mass. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


INVESTMENTS in our securities have proven 
absolutely safe and dividends uninterrupted for 2 
years. Anyone who has been obliged to realize, 
has always been able to do so—never at a loss, 
usually at a profit. No financial institution has a 
better record, Small sums, 312 to $120, receive the 
same attention as investmenis of $500 to $5000, If 
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interested, state amount available for investment 
in case investigation proves satisfactory. Correspond- 
ence invited. HERBERT MYRICK, Editor Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
City. 

YOUR BABY'S 8S FIRST CL OTHRS- Enjoy mak 


ing them yourself; 30 patterns, all the patterns 
necessary for baby’s first outfit, and full practical 
directions for making; also useful book to mothers, 
sent postpaid for 2c. MRS 8. E, RBEN, & 
Charles St, Jersey City, N J. 





ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use. 
Comfortable, ccnvenient and cheap, Write for book- 
Jet, Mfd by ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 





PAINT CONSUMDRS saved # per cent. NEW 


JERSEY PAINT MILL, Raritan, N J 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


I WANT FARMBRS to know that if local buyers 
will not buy their hay they can ship direct; ad- 
vances made; been in business 30 years; write for 
references. CYRUS H, BATHS, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boston. Low grades a specialty. 











OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOUD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 





cabbage 
HOOVER, 112 Produce 


EGGS, poultry, apples, potatoes, onions, 
sold, highest prices. T. J. 
Ave, Pulledsiphia, Pa, 





BU TTER, eggs, poultry, hay, straw and all prod- 
uce; daily returns, Est’d 184, GIBBS & BRO, 











OUR HELP BUREAU 
SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 


2% Cents Per Word 


FRBRE EMPLOYMBNT BUREAU-—State of New 
York Department of Labor, 107 East 3lst St, New 
York. This bureau is conducted by the state of 
New York, and is free to employer and employee. 
Every effort is made to secure competent help. We 
investigate all references as to character and ability. 
Mail orders should state just the kind of help 
desired, wages, etc, and give a few days’ notice in 
advance. JOHN J. BEALIN, Supt. 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
ATMBRICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New Vork City 


CONNECTICUT FARM of 120 acres; cuts 2 tons 
hay; pasture for 15 cows; 6 barrels of apples in 
season; 1500 cords hard wood; ll-room house; new 
barn, 30x50; spring water; only 5 miles from splen- 
did market; valuation on town books, $1700; owner 
to get quick sale makes price only $1000, with $600 
down, Full details and “‘Strout’s Spring List” (ii- 
lustrated!, describing 200 other farm bargains, with 
reliable information of soils, crops, markets, climate, 
etc, mailed free. E, A. STROUT, Farm Dept 4%, 
50 Nassau St, New York City, or Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 








FOR SALE—My home, comprising 39 1-4 acres of 
land, 10 of which are cleared and now in cultivation, 
and 10 more partly cleared; 30 acres of this land is 
rich river bottom, especially to the growth of cel- 
ery, tomatoes, sugar cane and other crops; house 
of 8 rooms, in good repair, with good outbuildings, 
on high elevation overlooking beautiful St Johns 
river; drinking water first-class, both spring and 
artesian; all within 3-4 mile of courthouse in Pa- 
latka, a town of 5000 population and a R R center. 
Price $5000 cash. A. D. CURRY, Palatka, Fila, 

BALLSTON LAKE—Country seat, stock and 
poultry farm, 117 acres, on lake front; new house, 
ll rooms and bath, gravity water system in house, 
large barns, carriage house, icehouse, poultry houses, 
yards, brooders, rabbit hutches, etc; 10 minutes to 
Saratoga and Schenectady trolley; beautiful site for 
hotel or summer boarding house; price $8000. Ad- 
dress OHAS E. STEVENS, R F D No 2, Ballston 








Lake, Saratoga Co, N Y. 
FOR SALE-—Stock, grain, grass, truck and poul- 
try farms, $5 to $15 per, acre, on eastern shore of 


Maryland; mild climate* and fertile soil; beautiful 
water fronts. Send for catalog. Address SAMUEL 
P, WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Wicomico Co, 





FOR RENT at Prospect, Ct, one of the — 
farms in Windham Co, Ct; 41-2 hours from 
York, 11-2 hours from Boston, For particulars apply 
to F. E. GOODRIDGE, 332 Lexington Ave, 
York, 


MAPS, reports, 
boak about Delaware farms, 





descriptive lists, prices, illustrated 
cheap lands, best mar- 





kets, STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Do- 


ver, Del. 





HOUDAN noas. $l per 1. F. ON, 
South Dayton, 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns. 
Clifton Park, N Y. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


WARRINBR chain hanging stanchions save cost 
in one winter; cows give more milk, keep clean 
and are comfortable. Booklet free. WALLACE B. 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 


ROWE, 





E, E. BOYCE, 











| 





FLOERIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADB, Palatka, 
Fla, 





FARMS in Missouri and Kansas—Fertile 
sas lands, $3 and upward. CHARLES H. THE, 
606 American Bank Bldg, Kansas City, Mo, 





STOCK FARM— “ee proiustives large colonial 
mansion and fine good location. WEST & 
KOONZ, Box A, Ballston Spa, N Y. 
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Better Fruits—Better Profits 


Better peaches, apples, pears and ber- 
tries are produced when Potash is 
liberally applied to the soil. To insure 
a full crop, of choicest quality, use a 
fertilizer containing not less than 10 
per cent. actual 


Potash 


Send for our practical books of information ; 
they are not advertising pamphlets, booming 
special fertilizers, but are authoritative treatises. 
Sent free for the asking. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 











THE POULTRY YARD 


You can carry enough of 
fertilizer in 


right kind is 


Simply add food gathering 
water, soak seeds and sow. 


NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE 
West Chester, Pa. 


Vi Vest Pocket 
Fertilizer 


your vest pocket to 
double Alfalfa or other crops.. The 


Nitro-Culture 


be doubled—-land greatly enriched. $2 
enough for acre. Results guaranteed 
or money back. Write for Catalog C2 





the righ} 







germs to - 
Crop will 







co., 











ion Io r 
Poultry) |. 
Fencing ( =a 


PICKETS LOCKED IN CABLES 
Can't slip, but stretches perfectly to fit uneven 
ound, Fine meshes at bottom for little chicks, 
igh as you wantit, lto 7 ft. A poultry fence 
for all fowls that does not sag. 

We sei direct to Farmers and Poultrymen. 
Prompt Shipments at Factory Prices, 
Mills in Connecticut, Illinois, California. Write 

for catalogue. 


CASE BROS., 28 Malin St., Colchester, Conn. 
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LEE’S LICE K 


and mites in the chicken 


NO HANDLING OF 
NO DIPPING, GREASING OR DUSTING 


No labor; no bother. Sold 
by dealers in Quart cans, 35c. 
Gallon cans, $1.00. General 
Agents in principal cities, 
Local Agents Every=- 
where. Ask your dealer 
or write to us for new 
Poultry Book, Egg Record, 
Calendar, etc., free. 
GLO. H, LEE CoO, 
Box 128 Omaha, Neb. 





will quickly end your troubles from lice 


spray or paint it about the house, on the 
roosts, nests, etc.—J¢t does the rest. 






ILLER 


house. Just 






FOWLS 


for 





















“X\ POULTRY PAYS 


When 
w_ineland Incubators 


Hatch them 


Pineland Brooders 
When Rear them 
Fidelity Food 


Feeds them 
Send for Concise Catalog. 
PINELAND INCUBATOR AND BROODER. CO. 
Box EE, Jamesburg, N. J. 















Y_IN_EGG-KEEPING 


n double your egg money 
by putting down eggs in Spring at 14 or 15 
cents per dozen and selling them later at 
35 to 40 cents. Our method keeps them 
fresh and palatable. Write for our booklet 
which tells how to do it. It is FREE. 
NEW METHOD EGG KEEPER CO. 
332 West First Ave., Columbus, Ohio 





ONEY IN BEES 


and how to get it is told in GuEANINGS 
IN BEE CULTURE, a handsome illustrat- 
ed semi-monthly magazine, employing the best experts 
on the subject. Sample and valuable book on Bees 
and Bee-keepers’Supplies free to all who mention this 


paper.~ The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O 











00%HATCH GUARANTEED 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL To prove it. 
be 50 $2: 100 ¢8.50 200 ¢13.75 
> Baad Eee?9.50 Eee V15.00 

Self 1 ; Aut ist Brooders, 
all sizes and kinds, $3 up. 60,000 in us* Send 3c. for catalog. 


Buckeye Incubator Co., Box13 Springfield, O. 











way we are going about 
600 who clip out °ur adv 


fine $50 buggy. We will let you h 


day we receive your request. I 
wu will find Buggies, Driving 


+ 


vehicle finished, trimmed, etc. 


u can use the ve 


THE MODEL CARRIAGE & 





$1750 for Your 


Influence 
If You Act Now! 





are ambitions to break all records in the 
sale of Pleasure Vehicles. Here is the 


send to us with $1 as an evidence of good faith we 
will make an astonishing price concession on this 


You can save $17.50 if you act at once, asthe $1 will 
hold the offer open until you_have time to look 
over our complete catalogue, which 


ons, Phaetons, Stanhopes, Surreys and Sprin 
Wausen-over 100 styles. It explainsour SPEOL 
OFFER, whereby you can select any vehicle you 
want and have it shipped to your depot for inspece 
tion, without sending us any more cash. 

We will let yu decide just how you want the 


our $1 if the buggy doesn’t suit. Should you wish, 
ad - icle on our One Full Month’s 
Sees Trial Plan without sending us any more 
money. Will you give us your influence for $17.60? 
If so, send in your $1 to reserve a 


168 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


it: To the first 
ertisements and 


ave it for $32.50. 


we mail the 
n_this catalogue 
jagons, Roa 


A 


We will return 


buggy now, 
HARNESS CO. 














Greatest insect exterminator 


Pratts Liquid Lice Killer. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. 


Over 30 yearsold. 

















Union Lock Poultry Fence 


A Fence—Not a Netting 


The distinctive features are— 


and weave into fence. 


STRENGTH—Cables of two steel wires twisted together and single wire pickets securely fastened 


where they cross by the patented ** Union Lock. 


We make our own wire, galvanize it heavily 


ECONOMY-—Top rail and bottom boards are unnecessary, and half the number of posts used for 


netting are sufficient. 


Union Lock Fence 60 in. high, successfully meets all requirements. The 


mesh is 1} x 3 in. at the bottom and gradually increases to 4x 3atthetop. This prevents the escape 


of chickens large or small. 


UTILITY—Union Lock Fence may be stretched tight without buckling or sagging and conforms to the 


inequalities of the ground without cutting. 


May safely be used as light stock fence. 


DURA BILITY-—Testimony of those who have used Union Lock Fence proves that it will last longer 


and better than any other fence or netting. 


~-“Js Poultry Raising Profitable? ’’—‘** The Popular’ 


Raisers.”’ 





This Trade-Merk ~” in Colors sppears 
on every roll 


NEW 


Breeds in America” —‘“Food and Feeding of Poultry’ 
—* Hatching and Raising Chicks’’—‘* Poultry Houses’ 
—“A Few Suggestions About Poultry Fencing’ —are 
the titlesfof the chapters in the new and enlarged 
edition of our booklet F, ‘‘A Short Story for Poultry 
It is more than interesting—it is valuable. 


We will be pleased to send it to you free upon vequest. 


UNION FENCE COPIPANY, 


114 Liberty St.. - - - 
Mills at New Haven, Ct., De Kalb, Ill., Oakland, Cal. 


YORK CITY 
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Feeding the Light Brahma. 


I. K, FELCH, MIDDLESEX, COUNTY, MASS. 





To produce growing muscle or pro- 
lific egg production becomes the live 
question of the hour. No poultry man 
can Jay claim to be an expert if he fails 
to secure to the breed of his choice the 
best of conditions to the best 
results in flesh and eggs. 

In feeding the Light 
favorite breed, I give a ration con- 
Sisting of 15% flesh, such as ground 
bone, beef scraps, desiccated fish or 
blood meal, 25% of vegetable, either 
giving the flock ample chance and 
range to secure this, or if confined to 
finish it in the way of clover meal, 
boiled potatoes and turnips, or raw 
cabbage, lettuce and mangels, the bal- 
ance being 60% of the different grains. 
These I make up in the following pro- 
portions: 15 pounds corn meal,15 pounds 
oats, ten pounds barley cr wheat. If 
to be fed dry, or for a meal of which 
to make the morning mash, in which 
to feed the meat, then I let this meal 
be made of 15 pounds corn, 15 pounds 
oats, 15 pounds nice wheat bran, well 
mixed and ground together. Then to 
such portions as will be eaten up quick- 
ly, I add 33% of the meal scalded well 
together for the morning feeding, the 
dry grains in the scratching sheds in 
the afternoon. If I see the stock is 
getting too fat, then I leave out the 
corn. One can feed exclusively of corn 
and get the stock so fat that not an 
egg will hatch and the shells grow thin 
and undesirable. 

Such a combination as I employ will 
secure 17 to 20% muscle forming, 3% 
bone, balance protein and fat. The se- 
cret of securing this meal mixed and 
the mixed grains given each hen every 
day secures the same per cent of and 
productive merit as is found in the 
analysis of the egg. Whatever pro- 
duces pure muscle growth, void of fat, 
produces in the greatest degree egg 
production. Fowls will leave all other 
vegetable substances for clover, green 
or steamed. Ground green bone, oats, 
wheat and clover are a guarantee of fer- 
tile eggs and lots of them if the fowls 
have free access to the open air daily. 
It also means health and the greatest 
productive merit in them If this breed 
is confined, the birds should be mzde 
to work for their dry food in 
littered scratching sheds. If they have 
their liberty, they will forage and se- 
cure a living. When given a warm 
mash in the morning, eaten up quick- 
ly, Brahmas will go to their nests be- 
fore noon and will then lay fully 85% 
of their eggs. They should then be 
forced to range till night, when their 
dry grain can be fed. 


A Woman’s Way with Ducks, 


MRS ENOCH HANES, JOHNSON COUNTY, MO. 


secure 


Brahma, my 


deeply 








For incubation, I prefer hens to 
ducks, as they sit more steadily. As 
Soon as the ducklings are dry I take 
them from the nest, place them in a 
box near the stove and spread a cloth 
over the box to keep them quiet. When 


they are about 24 hours old I feed 
them a little light bread soaked in 


water. I add a little sand and give 
them water to drink. They don’t eat 
much for a day or two. After this I 
feed every two hours a mixed feed of 
one-third each of bran, shorts and 
corn meal, mixed with enough water 
to make it very soft, always being par- 
ticular to keep plenty of water by 
them, especially while they are eating. 

During the day I keep the ducklings 
in a pen on a grass plot. I move the 
pen every day or two to insure clean- 
liness. Of nights I put them in a box 
and take them in the house or some 
good place away from rats and other 
such enemies. Last season I had 24 
ducks hatch about the middle of May 
and raised 24 until they were fully 
feathered. About the middle of June 





I had 46 hatch. I had so much work 


to do I fed this lot but three times 
a day and lost about one-third, while 
they were little. 

As I raise ducks for breeding pur. 
poses only, I do not fatten them; just 
keep them in good condition. I ale 
Ways give them free range as soon as 
they are full feathered. I find three 
things very necessary in raising ducks: 
first, plenty of water to drink; second, 
plenty of sand or other grit; third, fre. 
quent feeding. 


First Week With Goslings. 


MRS HELENE HOUGH. 








If there is anything that is a pleas. 
ure to raise it is goslings. I haya 
hatched out and raised 100 at one time 
and never lost one from disease. They 
are extremely hardy and quite inde- 
pendent. Bright and smart, quick to 
learn, they only need to be taken to 
a place once and with heads up they 
will march off with great dignity ever 
after to the same spot. I bought six 
geese eggs for 25 cents and hatched 
them about April 1. There were only 
five hatched. They soon grew too 
large for the hens to cover and they 
only sat around in the coop. The poor 
hens left in disgust. 

For two or three weeks I feed only 
bread and milk, a little potato cooked 
and ground wheat. Then I begin to 
edd bran or any soft feed and give 
them their liberty every day, shutting 
them up in the cool shade from 11 a 
m till 2 p m, as the sun is too warm 
for them. They do not wander away 
from the garden and travel very slow- 
ly, talking all the time. When half 
grown or when they have all their 
feathers, I let them run around at 
night, as they are too large for the 
coops and seem to prefer their liberty. 


-— 
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Imitating Nature—Laugh all you 
please at the way the incubator has 
put the old hen out of business. The 
fact remains that the more closely 
you imitate her the better off you are 
when it comes to raising chicks. It’s 
ene thing to build a fine hatcher. It's 
another thing to construct a brooder 
that will raise the chicks after they 
are hatched. Many so-called brooders 
have been invented to take the place 
of the hen in hovering and warming 
the chicks, but with varying success. 
A mere box of hot air will not do. 
The George H. Lee company, Box 125, 
Omaha, Neb, manufacture the Mandy 
Lee incubators and brooders. They are 
made to produce as near natural con- 
ditions as possible. This is particu- 
larly true of the brooder. They differ 
from others in furnishing direct con- 
tact heat to the backs of the chicks. 
The hover is long, narrow, open on 
both _ sides. The bottom, which is 
semicircular in shape and _ covered 
with blanketing, hangs loosely and in 
the center within an inch of the floor. 
Fresh air is supplied on both sides. 
There are many other good points 
about the Mandy Lee brooder, too 
many, in fact, to mention here. By 
all means investigate the merits of 
the Mandy Lee line before making 4 
selection. Write them for catalogs and 
full particulars as mentioned in their 
adv on another page. 





Stolen Nesis of ten yield eggs of 
doubtful utility. The selling of sucn 
to local buyers for shipment to mar- 
ket is a dishonest practice, prevalent 
im many rural districts. It is just 49 
dishonest as selling a dead sheep or 
cow. The principle is the same. The 
man who practices it has no right to 
complain when someone cheats him; 
he must know dishonesty will reap its 
reward in dishonesty. All‘half-hatched, 
uncertain and addled eggs can be used 
at home. The first and second for 
food, either for human consumption 
or for poultry; the last for throwing 
where they can do no harm. The boy 
will glory in this job if he is told 
what he may use for a target. 
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Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Flor- 
ida. American Agriculturist aims to 
make thorough study of the needs of 
farmers and planters in each of these 
states, and from actuai knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Heip us, broth- 
er farmers. Make this your own pa- 
per. Use its pages to discuss the prob- 
lems confronting you. Ask questions. 
Give the “old reliable’’ American Agri- 
eculturist the benefit of your experi- 
Feel that its pages are yours. 


ence, 





Requirements of a Rice Farm. 
J. F. SHOEMAKER, ARCADIA COUNTY, LA. 





The time between planting before 
watering depends largely on_ the 
weather and the condition of the 
ground. If the latter be moist and 
the weather warm, so as to produce 
a good growth, four to six weeks will 
make the crop high enough for water. 
If ground be dry and there is a slow 
growth of the plant, ten weeks would 
find it small for flooding. In the lat- 
ter case, if water be abundant, it 
would be well to flood and draw off 
the water as soon as ground is soaked. 
A person having several cuts can fill 
the highest one, and then pass the 
water to the next, and so on, till all 
are wet. It is necessary to fill the cut 
full of water before passing it to the 
next in order to get the highest points 
wet. By this process a minimum of 
water is used. Rice should not be 
flooded over its top, but fields may be 
treated as above without detriment to 
the young plants. When rice on the 
lowest part of the field is large enough 
to stand a few inches above the water, 
then permanent flooding ought to be 
started. 

I give each cut a fall of 6 inches 
and I fill this cut so that the rice on 
the highest part will be 1 inch under 

ter. Some construct their levees so 
as to have only a 5-inch fall, which is 
better, provided it does not give too 

rrow cuts. Some give greater fall 
than 6 inches, but by doing so I believe 
they get too much water on the rice in 
the lowest parts. Experience has 
tuught me that too much water causes 
veak straw, and the rice is apt to 


fall down, when the water was with- 
rawn for harvest. Nor were my 
yields as good in deep water as in 


shallow, even where the general ap- 
pearances were the same. If I could 
control the depth desired, I would say 
not more than 4 inches. Rice being 
indigenous to a hot climate, needs 
much heat, especially at the roots. If 
the water is too deep, it prevents the 
proper amount of heat at the roots. 
his is detrimental to the filling of the 
grain. In any average season I flood 
ubout three months, and draw off the 
water about the time the rice is pass- 
ing into the dough and the heads 
begin to turn down, which is usuaily 
about ten to 14 days. 

The harvesters commonly used cut 
cither 5 or 6 feet, and the area cut 
per day varies with the conditions of 
crop and ground, within wide limits, 
say from five to 12 acres. The number 
of hands needed to shock with eac’ 
harvester varies with the weight 
crop and conditions of the ground, 
generally two. 

Threshing is usually done by the 
same machines used for oats and 
wheat. The usual price of threshing, 
when the farmer supplies the hands, 
is 10 cents per sack of about four 
bushels. Only the three hands that 
1un the machine are furnished by the 
thresher; the balance by the farmer. 
Tf threshing from the shock, there will 
be about 17 men, viz: three pitchers 
in the field, six teamsters to haul, two 
band cutters, two stackers, two to fill 
sacks and move from the machine, 
and two to sew up and pile sacks. 
Besides these there should be men 
and teams to take the rice to shelter 


or to mill. If the rice be taken from 
the stack, six men less are required. 
Some are now using, what is called a 
self-feed attachment to the thresher. 
These attachments give very satisfac- 
tory results and reduce by three the 
number of men required. 

Mills are being rapidly built in every 
part of the rice district; therefore, 
accurate data cannot be given. In 
Acadia parish there are 19 mills of 
a capacity of 400 to 500 sacks in 12 
hours; Calcasieu parish has eight mills 
ranging from 100 to 800 sacks in 12 
hours; Vermilion parish has five mills 
of 400 to 500 sacks in 12 hours. The 
cost of rice lands varies according to 
location. In our immediate neighbor- 
hood they are higher than elsewhere. 
Some cannot be bought: for $100 an 
acre. AS one goes farther out he can 
buy for $50, $40, $30, which are prices 
for all rice lands tributary to Crow- 
ley. In Vermilion and Calcasieu par- 
ishes, I believe lands can be bought 
from $25 to $50 an acre, depending 
on distance from railroad, availability 
of water, character of land, etc. 


The Collapse of May Wheat. 


The passing of the “May wheat 
deal’? is more or less familiar to our 
readers, and the comparison here of 
some figures is interesting. From the 
high point touched last Feb, when 
May wheat sold at $1.21% (and cash 
quoted nominally 1.23), the market 
declined to 86% on Apr 27, a drop of 
nearly 35¢ p bu, followed by small 
recovery before the current month 
was fairly inaugurated. In the mean- 
time July wheat, which sold as high 
as 1.02% last Feb, scored a loss dur- 
ing the period of about ten weeks of 
20c p bu, receding to 82%c late last 
week before show of recovery. July 
fluctuations were thus less violent than 
May; yet sharp, owing to the reports, 
believed and denied by turn, that the 
operators managing the one-time May, 
deal were also in July. Sept wheat, 
on the other hand, which clearly con- 
templates new crop delivery, scored a 
loss from the high point in the winter 
up to late last week of about 15c p 
bu, working down to 79%c, thence 
recovering a trifle. 

During the last half of Apr, when 
the May skyrocket was coming down 
like a_ stick, that fortnight show- 
ing a sharp drop of 28c, Sept wheat 
declined but Ste. The losses in 
Sept since the high point of the 
winter have been heavy, yet there 
is some comfort in the _ relatively 
steadier position of the new crop de- 
liveries. Unless there is further dis 
turbance in the way of a congested 
market, wheat values are now liable 
to assume a legitimate position, crop 
outlook and cash demand holding 
sway in determining values. 


PRICES SUMMER DELIVERIES AT CHICAGO. 





May July Sept 
CS er $0.86% $0.82% .79% 
AE Be 26008 5 85% 81 
BO SE accces 3 86% .81% 
April 15 ...... 1.14% S7% 62%) 
April 6 ....... 1.18% 89% 84 
Se BO canncees Se 92 86 
Mee SD sscsewon Bae 99 91% 
Feb 16 .....-. 1.21% 1.02% .94% 
Wile 3 sescacce BET 90% _— 
SSS eee 99% -= 


In the accompanying table may be 
seen Chicago quotations pertaining to 
future deliveries of wheat on @ num- 
ber of dates since New Year’s, and 
should be read in conjunction with the 
comments here made. 


GEORGIA. 








Chatham Co—For the first time in 
the history of Savannah cotton, the 
receipts for a single season reached 
the million and a half bale mark on 
April 25. The occasion was commem- 
orated by a luncheon at the Exchange 
on Saturday of last week. 

Worth Co—Fruit was badly dam- 
aged, if not entirely destroyed, by the 
late cold and many farmers are plow- 
ing up what was left of their cotton, 
which will be replanted. Melons, also, 
were badly injured, necessitating an- 
other planting, and many early vege- 
tables -vere killed. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 








VIRGINIA, 


Campbell Co—The recent heavy 
frosts have damaged fruit consider- 
ably, but the best posted farmers say 
one-half or three-fourths of a crop 
will be realized. Most of the farmers 
in this vicinity are Well advanced with 
spring work. Practically all the oats 
have been seeded and planting is well 
advanced. 


King George Co—The question of 
help is getting more and more per- 
plexing to farmers in this county. 
There is not enough labor left in some 
communities to cultivate farms. The 
exodus of country people to the cities 
continues, and there are hardly any 
young white men remaining on the 
farm. 

Highland Co—aAs is usual, at this 
elevation, the damage to fruit by the 
April cold snap, was perhaps more 
severe than in any section of the state. 

Mecklenburg Co—Strawberry culti- 
vators say the prospects for a large 
yield were never more favorable. The 
fruit crop escaped any serious injury, 
and the pear trees will produce abun- 
dantly. 


Loudoun Go—Fire of an unknown 
origin recently destroyed the large 
stock barns of the Ashburn dairy 
farm. The contents of the barns and 
many outbuildings were burned, _to- 
gether with 20 head of cattle and 
about 30 head of fine horses. The loss 
is about $25,000, and is partially cov- 
ered by insurance. The Ashburn farm 
was recently sold by Senator W. M. 
Stewart of Nev, to Judge J. D. You- 
mans of the interstate commerce com- 
mission. 

King William Co—Farmers in this 
section are very busy plowing and are 
pushing all farm work. They all feel 
encouraged. A number of horses and 
mules have been bought to be added 
to their present teams. The pea and 
tobaeco crops have brought good 
prices. A number of farmers have 
sold crops of peas at $1.50 p bu at 
the R R sta or river landing, a number 
getting over $1000 for this crop. The 
vines have been turned under for the 
wheat crop. Farming lands are in 
demand. Every foot of land for rent 
has been taken. There are renters 
who have teams standing for the want 
of land. Although labor is scarce, the 
people are prosperous, and lands in 
this county have advanced 25% in 
value. 





Nottoway Co—CGreat fears are felt 
here as to the fate of the fruit crop, 
which had promised to be unusually 
fine. Many say it has been entirely 
destroyed by the recent frost, while 
others claim some has been left. While 
the majority of the tobacco in this 
section has been marketed, each day 
sees small offerings at the different 
warehouses. The prices are still good 
on all grades and the season, about 
closing, is regarded as having been a 
very fine one for the planters. It is 
expected the usual crop will be plant- 
ed this year, although there is great 
complaint of labor, which may neces- 
sitate a curtailment to some extent. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Iredell Co—All farmers well up with 
work. Upland corn planted. Sweet 
corn up, but nipped by frost. Cotton 
being planted. Garden vegetables bad- 
ly hurt by freeze. Peaches killed. Ap- 
ples still living. Other fruit some- 
what damaged. Watermelons planted 
and beginning to come up. 


Chatham Co—Cool, wet weather has 
retarded vegetable growth as well as 
to arrest all farm work for a week. 
Some early corn will have to be plant- 
ed over, on account of the cold. The 
land is now in fine order again, how- 
ever, and the weather warm. All 
farm work is being pushed. Cotton 
is being planted as fast as the ground 
can be prepared. Wheat and oats are 
looking fine. Cotton acreage will be 
reduced. 





Swain Co—Wheat is good on bottom 
lands but thin on uplands, having 
frozen out. Oats and grasses are look- 
ing fine. Farmers are progressing with 
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corn planting nicely. Peach crop is 
almost an entire failure; trees had no 
blooms. If there are no further freezes 
there will be a fair crop of apples. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Lexington Co—Farmers of this sec- 


tion have about finished planting cot- 
ton and the early corn. Most of the 
fruit trees here escaped serious in- 
jury by the recent frosts. 


KENTUCKY. 


Hancock Co—Wheat conditions 


above normal; prospects never better. 
Oats in fair condition, with a full acre- 
age sown. Corn ali planted and in 
prime condition. Gardens looking 
well. Stock of all kinds doing well. 
A large percentage of strawberries 
killed by late frosts. Prospects fine 
for all kinds of fruit. 

Todd Co—The late freeze killed 50% 
of the strawberries and 80% of all oth- 
er fruit. All garden truck damaged to 
a great extent. Wheat looking better 
than for years, with prospect for a fine 
crop. Most farmers have finished 
planting corn; an average crop is be- 
ing put in. Land has been well pre- 
pared, farmers realizing that it pays to 
work it well before planting. Most to- 
bacco plants small and unless there is 
very favorable weather but little will 
be planted before May 20. The crop 
will be curtailed to some extent. 


MISSISSIPPI 
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Alcorn Co—Heavy frost April 15-16 


which is late for this climate. Early 
vegetables killed or damaged. Farm- 
ers unusually late with work. Cotton 


greund not all broken and but little 
planting done. Vegetation backward. 
A large percentage of the cotton hold- 
ings have been put on the market. 
Cotton is down below 7c p lb. Acre- 
age is not likely to be largely reduced. 
There is no complaint of work stock 
being searce. Beef is higher. Butch- 
ers have been compelled to raise the 
price. But little mutton raised. Poul- 
try in good demand at fair prices. 
Eggs and butter somewhat lower. Corn 
5D to Ge p bu. 





Tobacco Moving Less Freely. 





Reports from the heavy leaf produce 
ing states such as Ky, Tenn, Va, the 
Carolinas and parts of Md indicate 
that the new crop is doing nicely. The 
cold wave that swept over many parts 
of the south last month played havoc 
with seedbeds in some sections, freez- 
ing the young plants. This was not 
a serious matter, however, as it is still 
sufficiently early in the season to en- 
able growers to get out new plants in 
time for seeding in the open. More or 
less interest is manifested in Va, the 
Carolinas and Md in the disposition of 
the moderate portion of the ’04 crap, 
remaining in growers’ hands. Of late 
offerings at breaks in the states men- 
tioned recorded decreases. In the dark 
tobacco district of Ky and Tenn busi- 
ness has been tied up by the assn, 
which seems to have a good hold’ on 
the situation. The assn will doubtless 
soon begin to feed out supplies to buy- 
ers at scheduled prices. It appears 
that growers will do much better 
financially with their crop than they 
did the preceding year. 

Advices from Danville, Va, say that 
low grade tobaccos and bright export 
leaf have advanced somewhat. Very 
few fine wrappers are being offered, 
although the demand for them is keen. 
Fillers of superior quality are quotable 
at $12@13 p 100 Ibs; medium to good 
wrappers 15@35. Petersburg receiv- 
ers are complaining of a great scarc- 
ity of wrappers, although current 
prices should bring in heavier supplies. 
Good leaf is quotable there at $7@9 
p 100 Ibs. Reports from Baltimore 
say that offerings of seconds are sell- 
ing a trifle weaker, although the mar- 
ket continues active on types of leaf 
suitable for French buyers. Good to 
fine red Md leaf brinzs 9@12 p 100 Ibs, 
fine air cured 10@16. 

Advices from Path Co, Ky, say that 
not to exceed 25% of the ’04 crop re- 
mains in first hands. Purchases have 
been made freely in the recent past. 
In Boone, Mason, Clark, Owen and 
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other burley producing districts of Ky 
sales have been noted at a range of 
514 @9c p lb, with trash at 2@3c. Some 
extra fine leaf brought 10@11c. 


British Tobacco Duty to Stand. 


The action of Chancellor Austin 
Chamberlain of England in refusing 
to withdraw the increased duty on 
stripped tobacco entering that country 
from the U §S has resulted in consider- 
able disappointment to Ky and Tenn 
growers. Recently the British Fiscal 
Budget announced that import duties 
would remain 72c p lb for leaf tobacco 
and 78c for stripped. It is now claim- 
2d by Louisville authorities that the 
maintenance of the extra duty on 
stripped tobacco will result in utterly 
killing the stripping industry in the 
U §S and transferring it to England. 
Readers of American dAgriculturist 
will doubtless remember the illumi- 
nating article on effects of the British 
tobacco duty published in these col- 
umns March 11. 

The increased tariff on stripped to- 
bacco went into effect April 20, ’04, 
and since then great influences have 
been brought to bear by British man- 
ufacturers and American dealers as 
well to have the discriminating duty 
removed, or at least modified. It was 
hoped that their petition would be 
granted, and that the paralyzation of 
the stripping industry in America 
would thus be only temporary. How- 
ever, the recent action of Mr Cham- 
berlain upsets this hope. It is claimed 
that in busy seasons fully 5000 people 
were employed in the stemming dis- 
tricts of Ky. The far reaching im- 
portance of the change in this industry 
resulting from the increased duty on 
stemmed tobacco is apparent when it 
is said that heretofore 35,000 hhds, 
running from 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 
lbs, were shipped to England annually 
from Ky and Tenn tobacco districts. 
The direct result of Mr Chamberlain’s 
ruling will be that England will use 
about 50,000 hhds of tobacco where 
she previously consumed 35,000, as it 
now requires much more of the leaf to 
give the required number of strips. 


Tobacco Notes. 








Much opposition is noted in Ind 
against the law recently passed pro- 
hibiting the sale and use of cigarets. 
One citizen of Indianapolis who was 
arrested for carrying cigaret papers 
on his person took the matter in court, 
and the judge decided in favor of the 
plaintiff. 

BURLEY GROWERS TO MEET—A move- 
ment is on foot among producers in 
Carroll Co, Ky, to organize a burley 
district tobacco growers’ corporation. 
A meeting was held at Sanders last 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT CONSOLIDATION IN NEWTON COUNTY, GEORGIA 


In what is known as Brewer’s district, Newton county, Ga, a decided 
change has taken place recently in the reorganization and consolidation of 


the schools, 


round spots in accompanying chart. 
dated school is represented by the rectangle. 


Three schools recently discontinued are shown by the large 


The site of the new Mixon consoli- 
The boundary of the district 


and the wagon roads leading to the central school are represented in this 


y 


sketch prepared by Commissioner Adams and Mr McAuliffe; see Page 527. 


month, and practical plans suggested 
for the formation of such an organi- 
zation. It was decided that a conven- 
tion be held at the Grand hotel in 
Cincinnati on. May 10. Growers of 
burley tobacco in Ky, O and Ind have 
been invited to participate in this 
meeting. 


TENNESSEE. 


CLARKSVILLE—Receipts last week, all 
new crop, were 512 hhds, offerings on 
the breaks 10 hhds, public and private 
sales 30 hhds, consisting of old to- 
bacco and new wrappers. Market un- 
changed. Warehouses have now full 
stocks, which will steadily increase, 
as there seems to be no disposition to 
reduce them by sales. The new crop 
is held for high prices, and will come 
on the market unusually late, too late 
for much of it to go to Europe by 
New Orleans shipments. Growers 
seem determined to reduce fully the 
plantings this year.—[M. H. Clark & 
Bro. 

KENTUCKY. 


HENDERSON Co—The cold last month 
injured some tobacco beds, but those 








covered with muslin escaped. Weath- 
er recently has proved warm, and 
showery; good for growing plants. 
Crops prospects never better. Should no 
injury befall plants the next crop 
will be very large notwithstanding 
efforts of the assn. All growers are 
trying to take advantage of the “cur- 
tailment” made by their neighbors.— 
rW. A. -F. 


HANCOCK Co—Tobacco plants in fair 
condition. Undoubtedly growers in 
this section will pool their 04 holdings 
at Hawesville sometime in the near 
future. It is estimated by reliable au- 
thorities that not over 15@20% of the 
last crop is sold. Farmers have agreed 
to curtail their acreage of ’05 25%. 
Offerings are lighter than for many 
years.—[C. P. P. 


OHIO. 


MONTGOMERY Co—The soil is break- 
ing up satisfactorily in the tobacco 
growing sections, and prospects for 
the new crop are so far encouraging. 
Packers seem pleased with the qual- 
ity of the ’04 leaf they have purchased 
and this no doubt will have some ef- 


fect upon the way in which they take 
hold of the coming season's crop. 
Seedbeds have made excellent prog- 
ress. Farmers are inclined to branch 
out in cultivation of seed leaf and Lit- 
tle Dutch. Advices from some parts 
of Darke Co say growers are planning 
to enlarge the tobacco acreage exten- 
sively, puttmg in about a record 
breaking crop. 


-— 


Advancing Agricultural Education. 





[From Page 527.] 

pedia of Agriculture. This grand 
book contains more than 6UU pages, is 
beautifully illustrated, handsomely 
bound and sells at $3.50. Every boy 
who is interested in farming shoul. 
have a copy of this great reference 
book. There is nothing about farm- 
ing that cannot be found within its 
covers. To each of the boys winning 
the two second prizes, we will send a 
copy of our splendid new book entitled 
The Book of Corn. This contains 
nearly 400 pages and tells more about 
corn than any other book ever pub- 
lished. The regular price of this book 
is $1.50. To the boy winning the third 
prize, we will send a copy of Prof 
Hunt’s splendid book entitled, Cereals 
in America. This contains over 425 
pages, is fully illustrated and is the 
most complete work of the kind ever 
published. It sells at $1.75. . 

These prizes are offered on the con- 
dition that each of the prize winners 
will send to American Agriculturist a 
complete description of his or her 
methods. This must include the kind 
and character of land, a description of 
how and when it was prepared, what 
kind and how much fertilizer was 
used, what distance apart the corn wa: 
planted, how it was cultivated during 
the season, when it was harvested and 
an estimate of the number of bushels 
per acre produced. These facts are t» 
be furnished to the teicher or com- 
missioner in charge of the work at th» 
close of the season, who will forwar:1 
them directly to us with the names of 
the prize winners. The books will 
then be forwarded by mail prepaid. 


-— 
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Cotton Movement Heavy—Contin- 


ued liberal offerings of cotton at U 

ports had the effect of further depress- 
ing prices. However, a rally toox 
place when spot middling reached 
T%c p lb at N Y and the market went 
back to 7.8c or better. The to. 
tal crop movement for the season ag- 
gregates 11,300,000 bales, an increas: 
of xearly 2,000,000 bales over the sam: 
period last year. Offerings of cotton 
during the month just closed were un; 
usually large. The world’s visible sup- 
ply of cottonis around 4,200,000 bale:. 
about 1,000,000 in excess of a year ago. 
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’ The consolidation of rural schools in Brewer’s district, Newton county, Ga, is an interesting development. 
schools once existed, there is now one central building, known as the Mixon school, which was erected in 1903. 
At the right as you look at the picture is the old Stewart schoolhouse in 


supported 


the new and the old are well shown fn our illustration. 


which at that time had 56 pupils. 
at the left. 


This school opened two years ago with 191 pupils. 


THE NEW AND THE OLD—A CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS IN GEORGIA 


three poorly 
between 
district, 


Formerly where 
The difference 
Brewer's 


This school with two others has been discontinued and consolidated with the Mixon graded school which is shown 


The building is a model in convenience and is 40x60 feet, divided into four rooms 30x 


20 feet each. There is a wing on either side of the building 10x20 feet, divided so that there is an ante-room 7x10 feet on each side of the main 


entrance (7x10 feet), with a door opening into the school room. There are 248 white pupils in the district, who are carried to and from the school 
by covered wagons, each carrying from 15 to 30 pupils. 
Adams for bringing about these changes. 
about similar consolidations in other districts. 


One of these wagons is shown in the picture. 
State Commissioner Merritt is heartily supporting the work and doing everything in his power to bring 
See further descriptive article on Page 527. 


Much credit is due to Commissioner G. 
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Desirability of Cultivating Oats, 


ww. Il. RIDDLE, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


Can a weeder be used without in- 
jury the morning after a rain on oats 
which are on light, sandy land? Oats 
when weeder was started in 


were wet 

the morning when the ground was 
damp. Should the weeder be started 
before the ground is dry? The oats 
were put in with a backward drill.— 
[Thomas Taylor, Jr, Richland County, 
§ Cc. 


In cultivating oats with a weeder, 
which I now call a cultivator from the 
that I cultivate all my crops en- 


fact 
tirely with it, having abandoned the 
old style cultivators, it is important 


that it be done immediately after a 
rai just soon as the water has 
left the top of the ground. The dew 
should be off of the oats, or potatoes, 
or other crops, so that the plant being 
dry will not get dirty, and that the 
plant frees itself quickly from the dirt 
us the weeder passes over. Otherwise 
ye of the plants would be covered. 
I ik this several years ago by 
tarting to cross potatoes while dew 
VN on, the potatoes being pulled 
down. Whereas, after dew was off it 
did fine work. <A crust should never 
be allowed to form and this can be ac- 
complished by stirring the ground af- 
ter each rain. Ground can never get 
hard if a crust is not allowed to form. 
Oats should be cultivated until 3 to 4 
inches high, thus mulching the ground 
with a dirt mulch, holding the mois- 
ture and making better oats. 


as 
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Crop Progress in the Missouri Valley. 





The low temperatures of the third 
week of April wrought less damage in 
the trans-Missouri country than 


and moisture 
served to protect all except the most 
tender vegetation from frost, damage. 
Through southern Kansas _ peaches 
out of bloom, and while the set 
of fruit was undoubtedly lowered by 
the chill, yet it seems probable that a 
moderate crop will be secured. Apples 
and small fruits generally were just 
coming into bloom and escaped with 
only moderate loss. 

The Kansas wheat situation is diffi- 
cult to measure. Broadly speaking, 


Cloudiness 


states, 


were 


the present promise hearkens back 
more to the experiences of last fall 


han to the more recent weather con- 
ditions. The latter part of February 

d all pf March were wholly favor- 

le, with plenty of snow and rain- 

ll and temperatures moderate 

ough to encourage an early con- 

imption of spring growth. The re- 
ult was an 

EARLY GREENING UP OF FIELDS 

giving the appearance of a vigorous 
resumption of growth at a season 
much earlier than usual. The first 
weeks of April, however, served 
to develop a condition that throws 
doubt upon the situation. In fields 
that were seeded early enough last fall 
to secure a fair start growth continued 
rapid and every prospect is favorable. 

On the other hand, in fields of late 
eeding, where germination was slow 
and fall growth slight, the quick 
sreening of fields this spring has not 
been followed by vigorous plant de- 
velopment. This hints at lack of suf- 
ficient root development to maintain 
£rowth under any except good climatic 
conditions. 

The difference between late and 
early seeding is becoming accentuated 
the season progresses, the one 
showing vigorous growth and good 
stooling, and the other standing still or 
deteriorating whenever weather condi- 
tions are especially unfavorable. 

coniemmmnniiiibniacmusabies 
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To the Dairyman sending us the best 
account of his methods of caring for 
a ealf from the time of birth until it 
iS one year old, we will send a copy of 
our standard Cyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture. The description must be from 
personal experience and must reach 
us by June 1. 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 


was | 
experienced in the eastern and central | 
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Harvester Talks to Farmers—No.:5. 





The Economy of Buying Farm Implements and Machinery of the 
Highest Quality and the Best Reputation. 


HE question of what make 
of harvesting machines or 
agricultural implements of 
any kind that you pay 
your hard earned dollars 
for is one that concerns 
you more than any one 





else. 
You pay for the machine. I 
to stand the worry and bother if it 


You have 


breaks when you most need it. You 
have to stand the loss if it goes to pieces 
after a few seasons’ use. 

On the other hand, if you get a good, 
first-class, durable machine, you are the 
man who reaps the greatest profit. 

For, while the manufacturer is inter- 
ested to the extent of the profit he 
makes on the machine, and the dealer 
is interested to the extent of what he 
makes by selling it to you, you are in- 
terested a full one hundred per cent— 
the whole price. 

Naturally, then, it behooves you to 
think over the matter carefully and not 
take a leap in the dark. You can't 
afford to run any risks. You don’t 
want to experiment; it is not wise to 
allow sentiment or prejudice to influ- 
ence you one way or the other, It’s a 
straight business proposition. 

How shall you go about it to deter- 
mine what line will give you the best 
satisfaction? 

One of the best buyers this country 
has ever seen, a man who spends hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars every 
year for his employers, has laid down 
this rule in buying: 

“I look first to the reputation of the 
article in question and ascertain how 
generally satisfactory it has been in the 
past. 

“I look secondly to the facilities of the 
producer and ascertain if he has the 
ability to make such an article as I am 
looking for. 

“Guided by these two things, I seldom 
make an error in buying, even in lines 
with which I am not personally famil- 
iar.” 





That’s a good rule, because it’s plain, 
every-day common sense. 

Facilities —Can . the manufacturer 
produce a good article? Has he the 
means at hand, or is he trying to make 
bricks without straw? Does he know 
his business? Has he had the experi- 
ence necessary to success? Can he pro- 
duce the necessary materials for the 
work he has undertaken? 

Reputation—In the 
“Has he made good?” 


slang phrase, 
What do the 


people think who have purchased his 
product? Has trade gravitated to his 
doors? Has his product given general 
satisfaction? 

That is the way the careful buyer— 
the man who gets a hundred cents in 
value for every dollar he spends— 
judges every proposition placed before 
him. He is not influenced by sentiment 
nor prejudice; he does not jump at con- 
clusions, 

Arf that is the way we ask you to 
look at the question before you buy har- 
vesting machines. , 

When you find a line of machines 
used by a large majority of the buyers 
in that line—not only one season, but 
year after year—you are pretty safe in 
assuming that that line is giving pretty 
general satisfaction, 

Well, the International line of har- 
vesting machines is used by a large 
per cent of the farmers of America. 

They buy the Champion, the Deering, 
the McCormick, the Milwaukee, the 
Osborn or the Plano, because they 
know they can depend upon these ma- 
chines. 

They have seen them tried and tested; 
they have used them, themselves, and 
they know they are right. 

These lines of hatvesting machines 
are better today than ever before, be- 
cause the manufacturers have better 
facilities than ever before for produc- 
ing them—facilities of greater magni- 
tude and higher quality. 

And these improved facilities were 
brought about in the most natural man- 
ner in the world—by going to the root 
of the matter, and becoming independent 
of the uncertain, unstable, fluctuating 
open markets for their supply of mate- 
rials used in manufacturing. 

In order to secure coal of the right 
quality at right prices, the manufactur- 
ers of the Champion, the Deering, the 
McCormick, the Milwaukee, the Os- 
born and the Plano harvesting machines 
develop their own coal mines. 

To secure iron and steel of the high- 
est quality independent of the fluctuat- 
ing iron and steel markets, they 
operate their own iron mines, their own 
smelting furnaces and their own steel 
mills. 

In order to make sure that they 
should have an abundant supply of 
high grade lumber for generations to 
come, they own and operate vast forests 
and lumber camps, cutting the forests 
in strict accordance with the rules of 
scientific forestry, and, while thus pro- 


tecting themselves from the certain dane 
ger of a lumber famine, contribute much 
to the welfare of the country at large, 
by helping preserve its sadly needed for- 
ests. 

In’ order to provide a cheap binding 
twine for the use of their customers, 
they are now developing the flax twine 
industry—not only providing a less ex- 
pensive twine, but opening an entirely 
new market for one of the great farm 
staples. 

And it is not only ‘in raw materials 
that they have co-operated. In brains 
as well have they been able to secure 
common advantages, impossible to them 
acting separately. 

At every point, from the crude ore 
to the completed harvesting machine set 
up in the farmer's field of ripened grain 
they have provided themselves with the 
best possible facilities—facilities pos- 
sessed by no other manufacturers in 
similar lines, 

We ask the thinking grain and grass 
growers of America to consider these 
things, because they make possible the 
production of machines which could not 
be produced in any other way—because 
they bring to you machines so necessary 
to your work, of a higher grade and at 
a lower cost than would be possible un- 
der any other conditions. 


We point to the reputation of the In- 
ternational line because it is conclusive 
evidence that thinking farmers—men 
who are discriminating buyers—have 
proved to their own satisfaction that 
these machines are right. 

We point to our unequalled facilities 
as evidence that we shall be able to sus- 
tain the reputation made for these ma- 
chines by long years of careful, con- 
scientious manufacture. 


There is another point which should 


not be overlooked. Throughout this 
country you will find regularly estab- 
lished agencies for these machines. 


Each dealer understands thoroughly the 
machine he represents and carries a full 
line of supply and repair parts. If you 
should meet with an accident you know 
exactly where to get your repairs. You 
will not find, as is too often the case, a 
valuable machine rendered useless be- 
cause of your inability to get a small 
part which you have broken. 


Call on the International dealer, 
He will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions, to give you catalogues and furnish 
any information concerning the line he 
represents. 


Harvester Talks 1 to 4 Inclusive Have Appeared in Previous Issues of This Paper. 
‘ 





In the International Harvesting Machines, 


Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne and Plano, 


You Are Offered 


The Quality which comes from the world's greatest facilities in manufacturing. 
The Economy which comes from stable, uniform cost of materials. 


The Safety which comes from a well established, permanent institution. 
The Convenience which comes from separate agencies everywhere and repairs always 
on hand. 


You cannot afford to overlook these advantages. 


They are not offered you in other lines of harvesting machines. 


Remember. The International Lines are Represented by Different Dealers. See them tor catalogues. 


Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn Pickers, Huskers and Shredders, Mowers, 
Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Stackers, Hay Balers, Knife Grinders, Gasoline Engines, 





Weber Wagons, Binder Twine. 


eT 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


At Chicago, supplies of butcher 
stock and medium quality beeves were 
ample for all needs. Exporters were 
more cautious in purchasing prime 
steers, Feeders in Ia and Ill are giv- 
ing from 45 to 50c p bu for corn, and 
they naturally expect good prices this 
spring for hard-fleshed beeves. Dis- 
tillery steers from Ky and Ill points 
were sought after at 5.50@6.25, and 
bulls at 3.75@4.75. 

Fancy native steers....... 
Inferior to medium ...... 
Good to choice fed heifers. 
Fair to good butcher cows. 
Cutters and canners ...... 
Com’on to ex butcher bulls 2 i 
Feeders, good to choice.... 4.50@ 
Plain to choice stockers... 2.85@ 
D0. 06 006: 056.9:0'6.4:0's10-00-0:0. EE Oe 

Milch cows, p head ......25.00@50.00 

Veals arrived freely and the market 
had all it could do to hold its own. 
Butcher cows and bulls also plentiful, 
and prices eased off somewhat. Feed- 
ing steers of choice quality are bring- 
ing relatively high, figures, compared 
with quotations for fat beeves. This 
phase of the market is not new, how- 
ever, the condition having existed for 
some time past. 

Compared with the same period last 
year, hog receipts since Jan 1 are 
recording a slight increase. Receipts 
are not far from 3,000,000 head. Of 
late shippers have been marketing 
rough, heavy swine with much free- 
dom. Packers were quick to seize ad- 
vantage of this and bore down on 
prices, Tops sold around $5.35 and 
bulk of sales 5@5.25. 

For the time of year the sheep 
trade is in very good shape, although 
there has been more or less recession 
in values the past few weeks. Wooled 
lambs are worth $7@7.50° p 100 Ibs, 
shorn 5.50@6.50, feeders 5.25@6.75. 
Generally wooled muttons sold at 50 
@75c p 100 Ibs premium over shorn 
stock. Clipped wethers quotable at 
4.75@5.15, ewes 3.90@4.90, bucks and 
stags 2.50@3.75, feeding ewes 3@4.25. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 


Wheat 
1905 | 1904 
88 [1.01 
+} 98 11.04 
én pan J 38 
95 |1.01 484] .53 31 
St Louis..... 88 {1.01 bo] 29 
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Min’p’li ... | .96 | .93 | .44 28%] | 
Liverpool....j1.03 | — os 
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At Chicago, influences which have 
to do with the ,shaping of wheat 
prices now very largely relate to the 
condition of the crop in the southwest 
and the progress of seeding operations 
in the northwest. In a general way 
there is a maintenance of confidence 
in the excellent start so far as the crop 
of ’05 is concerned. The young win- 
ter wheat plant, as a whole, is in 
healthy condition, the trade paying 
little attention to occasional reports 
of rust in the extreme southwest, or 
drouth further north. Spring wheat 
seeding has been pushed rapidly to- 
ward completion, as far north as Minn 
and N D, with a liberal breadth in 
evidence. 

In foreign wheat growing countries 
crop conditions were generally favor- 
able and prospects, particularly in 
Europe, good. The U K and the con- 
tinent were indifferent toward Amer- 
ican breadstuffs, and the flour situa- 
tion in domestic milling centers great- 
ly unsettled, although the belief pre- 
vailing that the lower prices for wheat 
would result in an early adjustment, 
and a materially larger outlet for the 
finished product. This summarizes 
the legitimate surroundings in wheat, 
and explains the weaker tendency 
which prevailed much of the time 
in deferred deliveries, these declining 
2@4c, July touching 82\%c p bu and 
Sept 79%c, late last week, followed 
by a slight recovery. May wheat sold 
off further last week to 86%c p bu, 
thence a shade steadier, the “deal” 
being apparently a thing of the past. 

The corn market declined 1@2c p 
bu before there was much recovery, 
May working off to 45%c p bu, thence 
to better than 46c; July and Sept a 


THE LATEST MARKETS — 


slight premium. Speculative holders 
were inclined to sell, claiming the cash 
demand on .domestic and export ac- 
count was not wholly satisfactory. Re- 
ceipts were only moderate, exports 
fair, the situation without important 
new feature. Foreign markets were 
inclined to weakness. No 2 corn in 
store 46%c p bu, choice yellow a 
slight premium, under grades 45@46c. 

Oats shared the weakness noted in 
other cereals, prices receding about 1c 
and recovering indifferently. Exports 
were only moderate, but the domestic 
consumption was liberal. Standard 
oats in store declined to 29¢ p bu, 
choice white in shipping order usual 
premium. 

Barley pursued its independent 
course, and under small offerings fully 
recent prices were obtained. Trade 
was quiet, good to choice malting 
grades quotable at 45@50c p bu, feed 
barley 37@40c. 

Timothy seed in fair request and 
about steady, contract grade salable 
at $2.90 p 100 Ibs. Operators were 
guessing on Sept, which was at one 
time offered at. 3.30 with 3.15 bid. 
Clover seed was dull with trade gen- 
erally over for this season, contract 
prime quotable at about 13.50 p 100 
Ibs, Hungarian 1.20@1.45, ordinary and 
German millet 1.30@1.65. 

At New York, No 1 northern wheat 
98c p bu, No 2 red 91%c, No 2 mixed 
corn 56c in elevators, corn chops 
$19.25 p ton, pearl barley 2.10@3.80 p 
sk, malting barley 50@55c p bu, feed- 
ing 48@50c, rye 85c, malt 60@65c, 
mixed oats 3114 @34%c, white clipped 
36@39¢e. Flour lower in sympathy 
with wheat. City mill patents 5.70@ 
6.20 p bbl. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE: 

Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

Receipts of apples at N Y fell off 
40% last week, aggregating only 18,000 
bbls. Some Empire state operators 
are talking hopefully of a strong close 
for the season. The demand from the 
south is a trifle more aggressive. Cold 
storage stocks appear to be working 
off with more freedom. British mar- 
kets are now well supplied with Aus- 
tralian and Tasmanian fruit, which 
sold at $1.90@4.80 p bx. American 
apples ruled rather dull in British 
markets owing to free arrivals from 
the antipodes. German reports tell of 
firmer prices for best fruit, top quo- 
tations being 5.25 p bbl. 

At New York, fruit showing superior 
quality is in good request and some- 
what firmer. Spitz are quoted at $2.50 
@3.75 p bbl, Spy do, Ben Davis 1.50@ 
8, Greenings 2@4, Russets and Bald- 
wins 1.50@3. 

At Boston, supplies not excessive. 
Fresh packed Baldwins fetch $2@2.50 
p bbl, Spy 1.75@3.50, Greenings 1.75@3. 

Beans. 

At New York, marrows steady to 10c 
lower. Pea beans show strength, 
choice bringing $1.75@1.80 p bu; mar- 
rows 2.50@2.90, red kidney 2.65@2.75. 

Dressed Meats. 

Teceipts of veals at Chicago have 
proved liberal the past few weeks. Re- 
ceipts from Wis are dropping off, but 
Mich is shipping heavier quantities of 
light weight veals. Much stock sells 
at 5c p Ib. 

At New York, calf offerings proving 
too big to sustain prices which weak- 
ened greatly. Fey veals bring 744 @8c 
p lb, heavy 5@6c; hogs about steady at 
7%4,@8%c for light and 6%@T7c for 
medium. Dressed lambs also selling 
on a lower basis at $2.50@5 ea. 

Eggs. 

Reports from middle western and 
southern states say the egg produc- 
tion this spring is running heavy. Few 
if any advices tell of a smaller output 
than last year, and a majority report 
10@20% increase. In the west farm- 
ers have been receiving 10@15c p doz 
fo b. Owing to the cool weather, 
April proved a most satisfactory 
month for storage operations. 

A company has recently been form- 
ed in the west to manufacture a chem- 


ical compound for the preservation of 
eggs. This substance is claimed to 
seal the egg so completely that it will 
keep under ordinary conditions of 
temperature without loss of weight or 
freshness. The company is reported 
to have shipped 22,000 dozen through 
tropical heat to South Africa and 20,- 
000 dozen to Cuba in ordinary egg 
cases, with perfect success. 

At New York, the speculative de- 
mand is lessening. Best western of- 
ferings 17@18c p doz, southerns 16@ 
17%c, fey nearby 20@21c. Well in- 
formed factors say that storage hold- 
ings here are double those of a year 
ago. 

At Boston, offerings ample 
prices hardly steady, westerns, 
southerns 16@18c p doz. 

At Chicago, extras dropped to 18¢ 
p doz, fresh 141% @lic. 

Fresh Fruits. 


Late reports from northern Ga say 
the peach outlook is gloomy except in 
orchards on high altitudes.—The N C 
strawberry crop, estimated at 2500 
cars, is now moving out at the rate of 
50 to 100 cars p day.—Official advices 
from Ind say apples, pears, plums and 
small fruits promise a normal crop; 
peaches damaged 50@60%. 

At New York, cranberries about out 
of the Way; nominal quotations $4@6 
p bbl. Strawberries dropped under the 
pressure of larger offerings. Fine Car- 
olina stock 15@18c p qt. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, situation lacks inter- 
est. New sugar sells generally at a 
range of 9@11c p Ib. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market well supplied. 
Demand has lacked volume, but deal- 
ers are hopeful of an improvement. 
Prime timothy brings $16@17 p ton, 
clover mixed 15@16, clover 16@17, Nol 
rye straw 17@18, wheat and oat 10@11. 

Railroads entering N Y have re- 
moved embargoes on hay. This was 
doubtless rendered possible by the fact 
that barges are now proving an im- 
portant factor in the delivery of hay. 
Dealers look for continued large re= 
ceipts, but no general increase, as 
prices do not greatly encourage ship- 
ments. 


and 
and 


Hides. 


Leather dealers say the hide outlook 
is greatly in favor of sellers. Some 
claim that on account of larger exports 
last year, rather moderate imports and 
the shrinking domestic cattle kill, there 
is @ nominal shortage this season of 
Several hundred thousand hides. To 
bring out sufficient offerings for the 
U S manufacturing trade, it appears 
that strong prices must prevail. 

At New York, country slaughtered 
hides, 60 Ibs or over, command 9%@ 
10c p Ib, bulls 8@8%c, calfskins 18@ 
20c, horse hides $3@3.75 ea. 


‘Mill Feeds. 

At New York, generally trade is 
featureless. In eastern dairy districts 
the advent of May marks the emanci- 
pation of feeders from heavy con- 
sumption of mill stuffs. City bran 
selis at $19.50@20 p ton, middlings 22@ 
25, season shipment of western bran 
17.50, cottonseed meal 26, linseed oil 
meal 380. 

Onions. 


The season for domestic onions is 
fast drawing to a close. New stock is 
now due from the southwest, and im- 
ports the coming few weeks promise 
to swell. The first car of Tex onions 
for the season sold to go north at 4c p 
lb f o b. 

Steamers brought some 50,000 pkgs 
of Bermuda onions to N Y last week. 
The market ruled rather sluggish, bulk 
of imports selling at $1.85@1.40 p cra. 
Arrivals of Egyptian onions were 
about 10,000 bags which sold largely 
at 2.25@2.75 p sk. 

At New York, domestic stock little 
changed; reds and yellows command 
$1.50@3.50 p bbl, Bermudas dropped to 
1.25 p cra, but a rally brought prices 
back to 1.50@1.65. Egyptians 2.50@ 
2.75 p bag. 

Potatoes. 

In some parts of N E the demand 
for seed stock is running about 10@ 
15% lighter than a year ago. This 
regardless of the fact that farmers 
have an abundance of seed tubers at 


their disposal, at prices $1@1.50 p bby 
lower than last spring. 

‘Look for no change in the potato 
acreage this year. Season about nor- 
mal. Holdings heavier than a year 
ago. Shipping price 18c p bu.—[A. R. 
N., Erie Co, Pa. 

A correspondent in Larimer Co, Col, 
says prospects point to a 10% reduce 
tion in the potato acreage this spring. 
Only a small portion of the last crop 
remains on hand. Prices at leading 
stations 10c p bu. 

At New York, market still holding 
in bad shape, offerings proving exces- 
sive. Fine westerns sell at $1@1.15 p 
180 Ibs, Fla 3.50@5 p bbl. 

At Chicago, the situation uneven. 
Best Rurals and Burbanks fetched 24 
@26c p bu. 

Poultry. 

Eastern receivers say the spring 
chicken crop is late this season. Last 
year the same condition prevailed. N 
Y handlers look for fair supplies of 
springs by May 15, while N E dealers 
say the movement will not be of con- 
sequence prior to June 1. 

Dealers at N Y are endeavoring to 
expand our export trade in poultry. 
Recently several consignments have 
gone abroad. Last week one steamer 
took out 50,000 Ibs of 83@3%-lb frozen 
chickens. 

At New York, live pultry arrived 
freely last week. Including holdovers 
total offerings were too liberal for the 
market and fowls dropped to 1l3tsc p 
lb 1 w. Much complaint is made of 
supplies being coarse and_ staggy. 
Eroilers and fey chickens in keen re- 
quest. Western turkeys 18@23c p Ib 
da w, capons 18@22c, broilers 18@25¢, 
ducks 15@16c, spring ducks 25@20c, 
squabs $2@2.75 p doz. Live roosters 
Yc, ducks 75@S80c p pr, geese 1@1.5). 

At Boston, western chickens 14@15c 
p lb a w, broilers 18@22c, fowls 12@ 
134c, ducks 14@1vc. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, hothouse tomatoes 
easy, selling at 10@25c p Ib, mush- 
rooms 30@60c, radishes $1@2 p 10 
tchs, lettuce 15@50c p doz, cukes 40@ 
S5c. Cress $1@2 p 100 bchs, scallions 
$1@1.50, shallots $1@2, rhubarb S1@ 
2, parsley $2.50@3.50, oyster plant SZ 
@4, leeks $1.50@3, kohlrabi $2@4, gar- 
lic $6@7, carrots and beets $2@4, sweet 
potatoes $2.50@4 p bbl, asparagus $2 
@3.50 p doz behs, artichokes $5@6.50 
p drum, brussels sprouts 10@20c p qt, 
eld cabbage $5@10) p ton, new $2@5 p 
cra, celery $2@5.50 p case, chicory 33 
@5 p bbl, escarol $3@4, egg plants $2 
@3 p bx, horse-radisly 3@bc p Ib, kale 
15@30c p bbl, parsnips $1@1.25,.pep- 
pers $1@2 p carrier, peas $1@2, ro- 
maine $2.50@5 p bskt, radishes $1@ 
2 p bbl. String beans 7T5c@$1.75 p 
bskt, spinach 75c@S1 p bbl, squash 
$1.25@1.75, turnips $1@2 p 100 bcehs. 

Wool. 

The market continues healthy, par- 
ticularly on wool of fine grade. Hand- 
lers are advising growers to make bun- 
dles attractive as possible. The use of 
wool twine instead of sisal or binding 
twine is recommended. At Chicago, 
medium wool from middle western 
states brings 26@2S8c p lb in the grease. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SIIIP- 
PING POINTS. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, potatoes 30@ 
82c p bu, navy beans $1.80@1.90, mar- 
rowiat 2Z.85@2.90, cheese 14@1l4%ec p 
lb, eggs 16c p doz, chickens 12c p Ib 
1 w, turkeys l4c, ducks 13c, spring 
chicks 4.50@5. Hogs 4.15@5.60 p 100 
Ibs 1 w, steers 3.50@5.85, sheep 8@5, 
lambs 4.25@7.60. Wheat 98c@1 p bu, 
oats 811% @33%c¢, rye 80@82c, corn 50@ 
Die, bran 15@15.50 p ton, middlings 
17.50@18, hay 8@12.25, straw 5@6.50. 

At Pittsburg, hay $11@13.25 p ton, 
straw 7@12, middlings 18.50@19.50, 
bran 18@18.50, corn 57%@58e p bu, 
oats 84@36ce. Cheese 14%@15%c p Ib, 
eggs 17@18c p doz, chickens 14@15c p 
Ib 1 w, ducks 14@15c. turkeys 16@17c. 
Potatoes 30@40c p bu, onions 1.25@ 
1.30, navy beans 1.90@2, turnips 50@ 
75e p bbl, sweet potatoes 4.75@5.25, 
apples 2.25@3, new beets 50@65c_p 
doz, radishes 25@40c, cukes 1.25@1.50. 

At Buffalo, cheese 13@14%c p Ib, 
eggs 17@17%c p doz, turkeys 17@20c 











p lb 1 w, fowls 14@1c, fcy chickens 15 
@ite, ducks 16@17c. Apples $1.50@ 
» 50 p bbl, cranberries 4@4.25, potatoes 
30@22e p bu, onions 1@1.25, turnips 75 
@sne p bbl, new potatoes 6@7, sweet 
3@3.75, beets 35@50c p doz. 

3.50 p ton, straw 7.75@11. 
At Watertown, potatoes 35@40c p 
bu. turnips 40¢c, winter apples GO@0D0c, 






potatoes wf 


Hay 11 =“0@1: 


peets 40c, onions $1.25, beans 1.75@2. 
Veal calves 4@5c p lb 1 w, spring lambs 
he, hogs 5c, turkeys 18c, chickens 12@ 
1214c, fowls 11@12c, eggs 16@17c p 
do Wheat 1 p bu, oats 35c, barley 


hay 8@12 p ton, straw 6. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
"OS. « wae 26% 24 
M4. .24 24%, 22 @23 22% @23 
0 23 @23% 23 @24 211% @2 22 
sh trade bodies are urging 


ul U S and Canadian shippers the 
ity of packing export butter in 


bxs weighing exactly 56 lbs. This size 
dard as it amounts to just % 
itish ewt. Australian and Ar- 
1 exporters comply with this 


requirement. In view of 
imity of the new make of 
butter in the U S and expecta- 
t of farmers securing better prices 
t prevailed last year it is interest- 
t ote that some English impor- 

re talking “‘bearish.’’ Last sea- 

mn Germany, owing to drouth, bought 
vily of Danish and Russian butter, 
is taking a surplus that might oth- 
have gone to the U K This 


} it ] trade 


nay see Cermany import 
quantities, so it is claimed. 
New York, some Canadian butter 


and eastern cmys are sending 
r supplies. Fine cmy down tu 
Te p lb, dairy 24@26c. 

t Boston, western cmy is quoted at 

26426 %e p Ib. 
New York—At Albany, cmy tubs 29 
prints 31@32c, dairy 27@ 
\t Syracuse, tubs 29@30e, prints 
liry 26@2Sc.—At Rochester, 
> ole, tubs @9e, 
buff , Presnsn 2S@2ec, dai 
v ‘town, dairy D1 @ ee. 
Pitt 
tubs 


Ne p Ib, 


21@2%e 


. maherre ania—At burg, 
82@32%c p Ib, 


MaLDilse. 


emy 
31@31 4c, 
\t Chicago, larger arrivals caused a 
bling in values Extra cmy fell 
Gc, quotations reaching 24c p Ib. 
The Cheese Market. 
actories in western Can are 


Some f 


I ted to have contracted their en- 
t A output of fodder cheese at 
$) > p lb Sales on the open ma t 
at the close of the month were at I 
lle. Montreal advices say cheese 
ks there and in the U K are very 
moderate and indications point to 
home buyers and exporters taking the 


May-Ju output at much better 
prices than prevailed last year. 

\t New York, dealers are free to 
acknowledge that all old cheese will 
b eeded before the new grass make 
puts in its appearance, gest f c is 
qu d at 14@14%c p Ib. 

situation is un- 


At Boston, the 
] Top quotations 14@l442c 
Chicago, there is about lc p Ib 
» between new and old cheese. 
Demand fairly satisfactory and prices 
holdi Twins quotable at 14@ 
l4i,¢c p Ib. e 


- 


adilteren 





Dutch-Belted Cattle Association will 


hold their annual meeting at the Fifth 
\ hotel, New York city, May 11, 
Further information 


L.venue 
1905, at d1 a m. 
from Sec H. B. Richards of Easton, Pa, 





Cough—L. J. G., New York, has a 
cow that has spells of coughing. Boil 
a teacup of flaxseed into a pulp* with 
water, and while hot pour it on half a 
pail of bran and make a mash of it. 
Give the cow a mash of this kind once 
a day, and continue it for several 
weeks, 


Sheep Dip—A. A. M., Pennsylvania, 
wants a remedy for scab on sheep. A 
good remedy for scab is to mix one 
part creolin with 20 parts of water. 
Apply with a mop? Repeat in a week if 
needed. 


di llry 26c.—e 


Additional News Notes. 


teamsters’ strike 
reached such proportions last week 
that the federal government was 
obliged to issue an injunction against 
the strikers, demanding that they re- 
frain from in any way interfering with 
the business of the employers’ team- 
ing association. The writ was procured 
by the latter on the ground that the 
organization is incorporated under the 
laws of West Virginia and is there- 
fore under federal protection. The 
strike has spread into every mercantile 
industry in the city. First it was only 
the teamsters of Montgomery, Ward 
& Co, who were out in sympathy with 
the garment makers. They were 
joined last week, however, by team- 
sters’ organizations of several large 
wholesale and retail houses, whose 
employers refused to accede to their 
demand that they deliver no more 
goods to Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
These houses were then black-listed 
and the express drivers called out. 


The at Chicago 


Many of the citizens of Philadelphia 
are rising in opposition to the out- 
rageous leasing of the city’s gas works 
to the United gas “ompany for a term 
of 75 years for $25,000,000, the money 
to be paid before the end of 1907. The 
excuse given for thus allowing a mo- 
nopoly of the gas works of the city is 
that funds are needed for the comple- 
tion of certain municipal improve- 
ments. It is the feeling of the Phila- 
delphians though, that the extrava- 
gance of the city’s machine-made offi- 
cials has depleted the treasury. This 
granted, they are by no means ready 
to admit that the plan advocated by 
those in power is the wisest. The best 
thought of the citizens of that mis- 
ruled municipality is that under no 
circumstances should the management 
of this public service be tied up for 
two generations to come. 


A Personal Request. 








I want every prospective buggy buy- 
er who reads this paper to write me 
personally., I want to place in his 
hands some mighty interesting mat- 
ter about our plan of making the best 
buggies in the world and selling them 
direct to the user on 30 days’ free trial. 
I want to tell him how we conduct a 
business of over $1,000,000 a season 
on trade-mark world standard bug- 
gies along personal lines. I want to 
show him how each individual order 
receives personal attention. I want to 
tell him how we have pleased over 
100,000 customers with our split hick- 
ory special buggy sold direct from our 
factory at the remarkably low price 
of $50. 

I want to tell him how my 50 expe- 
rienced buggy men assistants handle 
each individual order, paying close at- 
tention to each customer’s specifica- 
tions and being careful in every little 
detail in a buggy while it is being 
made in our factory. I want to tell 
him why it pays me to employ expe- 
rienced, high-priced * buggy men as- 
sistants rather than cheap, inexpe- 
rienced clerks. I want to show him 
how each of these assistants handle 
each order, just as if it came from a 
personal friend. I want to post each 
one who writes me how to pick out a 
good buggy from a-bad one. I want 
to tell him just how to find good 
points in a buggy and how to know 
ail of the tricks of the business. I 
want to tell him where the cost comes 
in in a good vehicle and how money 
is saved by buying it direct from the 
factory by mail. 

The editor of this paper is ac- 
quainted with me and the company I 
am president of knows that I am sin- 
cere in this personal request to his 
ce gn 9 to write me. It will only 

ake you a moment to write me a line 
pi 1 will gladly place such informa- 
tion in your hands as will be worth 
dollars to you in years to come, wheth- 
er you ever buy a buggy of us or not. 
When writing me, be good enough to 


state what kind of a buggy you are 
thinking of buying. My information 


will at least be of help to you in choos- 
ing it. Address H. C. Phelps, person- 
ally, president, the Ohio carriage man- 
ufacturing company, makers of split 
hickory vehicles, Cincinnati, O. Be 
ay to mention this paper when writ- 
ng. 


MARKETS--NEWS 


MOST PROFITABLE 


OF ALL 


FARM INVESTMENTS 











bear witness to the fact. 


There 


important 


never was a 
farm investment 


produce all possible of it, 
the quality be 


As between 
universally concede d. 
cheapest, of equivalent 
save twice 


If you have 


to delay this investment a 


are paying for it. 


RanporeH & Canal Srs., 
CHICAGO. 
#203 Fusert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
8 & 11 Orumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





This is what the Cream Separator has proved to 
be. Twenty years of experience upon the part of hun- 
dreds of thousands of users in every country of the world 
No one disputes jt. 


better time to 
than the 
unprecedentedly high in price. It 
that none 
such as to command top prices. 


DE LAVAL 
DE LAVAL machines are actually 

capacities, 
as much as the best of 
and last four times as long. 


separators, 


cream to separate you cannot afford 
single day. 
the ready cash the machine will earn its cost while you 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO, 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


make this all- 
present. Butter is 
is most desirable to 
go to waste and that 


supremacy is 


while they gain and 
imitating machines 


If you haven’t 


f2t Youvuce Squana, 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 Yor«K Srreer, 
TORONTO. 

248 McDermoT Avenut, 
WINNIPEG. 

















/, 000 VEHICLES AT FACTORY COST 


ANTICIPATING AN EXCEPTIONAL TRADE IN VEHICLES THIS YEAR IN 
THE SOUTH ON ACCOUNT OF THE VERY LARGE CROPS AND THE HIGH 
PRICE OF COTTON, WE HAVE CONTRACTED FOR AN ENORMOUS 
q.. STOCK OF MATERIALS. THE SLUMP IN THE PRICE OF COTTON HAS 


fa CURTAILED TRADE IN 


HE SOUTH TO SUCH AN EXTENT THAT WE 


\ Bae fa MUST MAKE ARRANGEMENTS TO DISPOSE OF THIS STOCK, AND 
:' WE ARE OFFERING NEARLY 7,000 VEHICLES OF THE 


VERY LATEST DESIGNS, direct to the CONSUMER 


AT A SAVING OF NEARLY 40% 


RITE US TO-DAY IF YOU ARE NEEDING A:VEHICLE 


OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 


Dep't42,Pioneer Carriage & Harness Co.,Cin’ti,0. 











eosrsOF OPPORTUNITY cece 


220,000 acres of new rich land opened 
for settlers in the 
Escanaba and Ford River Valleys. 
Upper Poninsula of Mich 
Not for speculators. We want - Men 
who will come to stay. Land at 65 to 610 
Free transportatioa 
pard to 


acre to such men. 

ever our own railroads and free 

look before you es & Good markets. Healthy 
‘a 


climate, railroad cilities, work at go 

wares in our camps and milis during winter. 

The greatest opportunity im America. Don’t 

wait. Such land goes fast. Write today for 

free map and full particulars. 

DANIEL WELLS, Land Commissioner, 
Thel. nee + The Ford River Lumber Co., Escanaba 


Lake Superior Railroad Co. 
12 Wells gucet, Wells, Michigan, 





BUY—INGERSOLL’S — BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c. a gallon. 
All Colors. Endorsed by Grange. Ia use 63 YEARS. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting 
0. W. INGERSOLL. 269Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. % 








TH RI FARMERS are Invited to settle in the 

State of Maryland, where 

they will finda delightful and healthful climate, first: 

class markets for their products and plenty of land 

at reasonable prices. Maps andedescriptive pam- 
Pw will be sent free upon application to 

boop,Sec., State Board of immicration, Baltimore, U4. 


















NEAR STATIONS on on .P. R. and C.N. 


LOW PRICES and EASY TERMS. 
1-4, 1-2 OR WHOLE SECTIONS, OR IN 


LARGE BLOCKS, ODD & EVEN 


NUMBERED SECTIONS. 
Write or come direct to us and Save Money. 


Improved Farms & Market Gardens 
NEAR CITY. 


0 os M.JAND (0. J.W. BETTES nce 
413 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 


















ORNAMEN MY AL 
FENCE 

at an economical price. 

Handsome designs, strong 


and durable. 
nine Write for catalogue “C.’* 


Anchor Fence & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Pat’s Disaster. 
AROL, 


While all the men except Pat, a 
hewly arrived acquisition and very 
green to all the work of the place, 
were away a fine swarm of bees came 
out and settled on a low tree. Madam 
and her daughters, loath to lose so fine 
and early a swarm, rigged Pat in net 
and gloves, and at a safe distance 
watched him saw off the limb under 
their direction. 

A bunch of bees became detached 
by the jar of his somewhat unskillful 
sawing and fell into the grass by his 


SEVERAL BEES TOOK THE INSIDE ROUTE. 
feet. Alas! the ladies had forgotten 
to tie down his trousers and numer- 
ous bees in crawling up took the in- 
side route. 

All at once Pat Jet fall his saw and 
dancing madly about, began to throw 
off his “braces,” vociferating wildly, 
“Into the house ivery one of yees, I am 
desthroyed, I’m desthroyed!” 





A Brave Heart Who Will Yet Win. 


M. E. P. 


1 was brought up on a farm and my 
working hours were mostly spent out 
of docrs. Aside from one girl friend 
the farm folk were all I had to love 
and I loved them all from the little 
pigs that chased my bare feet and the 
downy chicks to the colts. My friend 
and I used to say as girls that we 
were going west and farm. She is now 
a very successful teacher in a large 
school, and I, perhaps thinking to grat- 
ify my desire for a farm as a home, 
married a farmer. 

The real farming was quite another 
thing from my ideal and that is where 
the discontent has come in. My inter- 
est was very much in my husband's 
business and consequently I wished to 
run it more or less. I could not. I 
think now I should have despised him 
in time had he been willing to yield 
everything to me. Even if I couldn’t 
run things my way, I still had a great 
liking for the animals and a day rare- 
ly passed that I did not see and often 
‘have a hand on every animal in the 
barn. What was more, I often found 
something that to my way of thinking 
was not right. I did not always say 
anything about it, but it rankled just 
the same. 

About two years ago I began by de- 
grees to stop going to the barn to see 
the cattle, and now although when my 
husband is gone at noon, I feed them 
all. I believe I have not been through 
the stable this winter, and by this 
method of weaning myself from it, I 
am gaining a greater degree of con- 
tentment than at first I thought pos- 
sible. Believing as I do that the best 
way to overcome unhappiness is_ to 
avoid thinking about that which 
causes it and keep away from that 
which may tempt to thought I am tak- 
ing this course. What the longing of 
some -for music, art or travel is, the 
desire for my ideal farm and stock 
has been to me, 

Do not think that because my inter- 
est in out-of-door matters is so great 
{ have no care for my home, for it is 
my all in all and I am happy in it, 
and although my heart is not in its 


AROUND THE TABLE 


housekeeping 
grow to like it 


completely, for 
me, I 


work 
comes hard to 
more and more. 


Wealth, 


GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 





Who have content and health 
Are happief, richer far 

Than they of vastest wealth; 
For wealth itself may mar 

Such treasures, heaven-sent, 
As health and real content. 

C—O 
One More Opinion on Consolidation. 


MRS GRAY, NEW YORK. 

I was very much interested in the 
recent article by T. W. H. protesting 
against consolidation and most heart- 
ily agree with him. Here in our north- 
ern latitude we have had an average 
temperature that hovered very close 
to zero through the months of Decem- 
ber, January and February, while 
many mornings the thermometer reg- 
istered 16 to 18 degrees below, and 
occasionally was 24. 

Under those conditions I wonder 
how many mothers would like to get 
three or four children prepared for 
school and then send them off to some 
road crossing to wait for the team to 
come and carry them three or four 
miles. Again, I wonder how many 
children would be able to endure the 
exposure, and if they did would im- 
bibe a deep and lasting love for an ed- 
ucation so strenuously obtained. 

I do think that a graded school is 
a fine thing, but I do not believe that 
attendance there should be obligatory. 
If the weaker district is to be incon- 
venienced, how much better that it 
should retain its own little school 
building and bear its own expense, 
which will be in proportion to its re- 
sources. 

I have spent several years as a 
teacher in district schools whose at- 
tendance ranged from 30 to 52. As I 


GEORGE 


2. 
look back over my list of pupils I find 
that some are lawyers, several teach- 
ers, one a professor of Latin, some 
trained nurses, others merchants, 
while clerks, ladies’ companions, suc- 
cessful farmers, celebrated musicians 
and talented singers swell the list. And 
they all spent the first six or seven 
years of school life in the much belit- 
tled district school. 


An Exchange of Thoughts. 





Women are apt to overestimate their 
strength, and usually do their outdoor 
work in addition to as much house- 
work as they should do. If, after do- 
ing the field work, they go in, take 
their meals as the men do, and rest 
a while, it would be a benefit to them. 
[ Experience. ° 


Don’t build for your future hus- 
band a pedestal, for if you do you will 
find that your idol is but clay. Rather 
expect a man subject to the sins and 
temptations to which all fall heir. 
As for me, I have yet to meet the man 
whom I would exchange my “dear old 
daddy” for.—T[Tris. 


If there are children in the home 
they are influenced by their surround- 
ings, and it is their right that we bring 
bright, pleasant features into their 
lives. I pity the child whose mother 
never has the time to untangle any 
of the snarls of child life.—[Mrs 
George Gray, New York. 


A poor man on the farm fares a 
great deal better than the average 
wage earner in the city. He does not 
have to live on withered, stale vegeta- 
bles and canned goods. Is not this one 
cause for content ?—[Nebraska Mother. 


I am glad the sisters have written 
about washing machines, I think they 
are a great help. In fact, I hardly 
think it would be possible for me to 
do my washing without one. I have 


had one several years.—[Aunt Mollie. 


I like the cheery words of Clover- 
dale. It is certain that some of us 
have to make an effort at times to be 
perfectly contented with our lot, and 
yet when we weigh the good and the 
bad how soon we see that we have 
many things to make us happy and 
thankful.—[C. A. D., Colorado. 


The Economic Value of Birds, 


LUCINA H. LOMBARD. 


One whose home is in the country, 
Surrounded by shade trees and shrub- 
bery, ‘with plenty of green grass every- 
where and an orchard and perchance 
the forest nearby, need not go “bird- 
ing” in order to see evidence of the 
way in which the birds hold in check 
the insects and other enemies of veg- 
etable life. 

The woodpeckers are always at work 
hunting for borers and bringing them 
from their hiding places by means of 
their barbed tongues. On the cutside 
of the bark of the trunk and branches 
the bark lice and twig-hoppers are at 
work, and these are sought for by nut- 
hatches, creepers and chickadees. In 
winter, also, the bark is a hiding place 
for the larvae of many insects. 

In some localities where hawks and 
owls have been indiscriminately de- 
stroyed because some were known to 
catch poultry, the damage to fields 
from rodents has been great. Now the 
smaller owls and commonest hawks 
eat mice, snakes and insects and seldom 
disturb the poultry precincts. The lit- 
tle screech owl is our good friend con- 
cerning whose habits Dr A. K. Fisher 
writes thus: “These birds, at night- 
fall, begin their rounds, inspecting the 
vicinity of farmhouses, barns and corn- 
cribs, making trips through the or- 
chards and nurseries, gliding silently 
across the meadows or encircling the 
stacks of grain in search of mice and 
insects. Thousands upon thousands of 
mice of different kinds thus fall vic- 
tims to their industry. Their economic 
relations are therefore of the greatest 
importance, particularly on account of 
the abundance of the species in many 
farming districts, and whoever de- 
stroys them through ignorance or prej- 
udice, should be severely condemned.” 


Rules—The discontent- 


be get- 
raps. I 





Disposition 


ed farmer’s wife seems 
ting some _ pretty hard 
think there is more in the nat- 
ural disposition than in the environ- 
ment, though I will admit some farm- 
ers’ wives, as well as wives of other 
men, have occasion for fault-finding 
and discontent. But the more they in- 
dulge themselves in grumbling, the 
darker things look. A person who as- 
pires to be a martyr can generally find 
opportunities. Bank books are all right 
in their place, but you cannot take them 
to heaven with you, so don’t let them 
keep you from going or prevent you 
from trying to make a little heaven on 
earth, as you have opportunity. ‘The 
woman who takes her good times as 
they come along is generally the happi- 
est. Discontent is seldom a good step- 
ping stone to happiness. If you are not 
interested in your surroundings, get 
interested in something, if it is noth- 
ing more substantial than butterflies. 
Stop and think what you might lose 
and you will realize how wealthy you 
are.—[Alice E. Pinney. 


to 


From a Nature Lover—While sitting 
near the windows sewing one after- 
noon of one of our perfect spring days, 
my eyes continually left my work to 
view nature in her most beautiful 
garb. From one window I could see 
a wheat field in the toveliest green 
stretched out before me, while, with 
searcely turning my head, I could view 
a large hill sloping gradually into a 
broad meadow with a small stream 
running through it. Noting the beauty 
of all this, my thoughts strayed to the 
letter of Discontented and I wondered 
how she could be so. I once spoke to 
a city friend of the birds, how we list- 
ented for their coming and missed 
them when they were gone and she 
said she never noticed them at all as 
she lived in the heart of the city. 
Think of it! Never hearing the birds 
sing! She certainly has missed one of 
the greatest joys of living.—[A. L. W., 
of Ohio. 


A Message of Cheer—I do not ap- 
prove of women making a business of 
working at heavy work or with hired 
help, but if there is anything a woman 
can do to help her husband or other 
members of her family, let her do it, if 
she can, and if anyone respect her the 
less because the work is outdoors in- 
stead of indoors the respect of those 
persons is not worth having. Is my 
husband any less a man because he 


helps me in the house? If a woman 
has children and household cares, so 
that she cannot have a minute to her- 
self, her burdens ought to be lightened 
in some way and her husband ought to 
help her. Exchange work and get out 
in the fresh air. I know how to sym- 
pathize with Discontented, for I have 
cone the housework: and cooking for 
my husband myself and hired man, 
driven on horse fork and done light 
chores. Every night during spring work 
I groomed four horses. I would like to 
tell Discontented if she would drop 
carelessly down on a couch or bed 
when she gets so tired I think it would 
rest her. It does me. Let all the mus- 
cles rest. Don’t even think. Rest like 
that for 10 or 15 minutes or longer if 
possible. It will come easier after a 
few times. Don’t preach content to 
Discontented till something is done to 
lighten her work. I think it would go 
a long way toward making her more 
contented if she could have something 
of her own. Let her persuade her hus- 
band to give her and each of the chil- 
dren a calf or pig or a few chickens 
for their very own, and let them have 
the profit from them. They have earned 
it, I warrant. Let us hear from her 
again.—[S. A. H. 


She: But, my good man, if there was 
not a crumb of food on board how did 
you get the dinner you speak of? 

Sailorman: Why, you mum, the 
ship turned turtle, and had turtle 


n HOMESTEAD 
LP FARM SHOES 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
wear leather. Soles, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Sent express 
paid to any part of the Union for $2.25. 

Made by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for over a third of a century. 

Send for free catalogues of Old Homestead, 
Waterking Shedwater, Hard Knocks Shoes, 
—each best for the purpose intended. 

AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis Exposition 
RICE & HUTCHINS, 8 High St., Boston, 
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Year Round 


SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES 


etand the test. Good made—slways good. Thi 

Marvel Top Buggy @85. A better one, our Win 

ner, only $41. THE WORLD'S STAND. 

ARD SPLIT HICKORY SPECIAL 650 
Get something good. eM, ag 


25% more value atthe Som NY 
same price, Free Catalog T A 
Tho Ohio Carriage Mfs. Co. \/\Y 


Ras 


A a 


SLIGHTLY USED FURNITUR 


from the NWN and ten other 
leading World’s Fair hotels 

AT ONE-FOURTH COST 
Tron Beds, 50c; Dressers, $2.50; 
Extension Tabies, £3.50; Chatvs, 
25c; Sheets, lOc; 9x12 Rugs, $5.00; 
in proportion. All good as new. 
larehouse Is Overflowing 
Room must be made to handle our contracts. 
The greatest Bargain Clearing Sale ever held. 
Oomplete PRN, sent FREE Dept. H. I. 
LANGAN & TAYLOR, St. Louis, Mo. 


and everythin 





CURED TO STAY CURED. 
Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Syniptoms never 
return. No medicinea necded afterwards 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting. 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


FREE 


RE 
ECZEMA “rcnuanexrxy, CURED 
Old reliable German treatment. Diagnosis free, Write. 
GERMAN MEDICAL O0., Dept. C, Rochester, N. ¥. 





COOK BOOK. Send your 
nameéand address on a postal card 
toH A, JAYNES & CO., 47 Washe 
ington Street, BOSTON, MASS, 











See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 













Roasting Sticks. 
MRS HENRY WIGHT, 

Tiome cooks are glad that the days 

of the turnspit hawe passed, and yet 

with the passing of that method of pre- 


paring meats, was lost a certain dis- 
tinctive and delicious flavor, impos- 
sible with more modern methods. A 


few ‘weeks ago I was visiting a relative 
of mine. In the family was an invalid 
of most capricious and uncertain ap- 
petite. Her own family had exhausted 
their ingenuity in concocting dishes to 
tempt her, and still she could notown up 
to a real relish. One day a young friend 
came in, with a brown paper parcel 
in one hand, and two long peeled dog- 
wood sticks with prongs at the end, in 


the other. The girl was as pretty and 
sweet as a blossom, and as bright as a 
May morning, in spite of the January 
bleakness outside. “I have come to 
prepare your lunch for you, Miss 
Anna,” she said, laying aside her hat 
and jacket. 


She knelt down before the glowing 
oak fire upon the hearth, drew forward 
some live coals, and set before them 
the little teakettle that always stood 
on the hearth to keep hot water. Then 
she tock a nicely dressed partridge 
from the parcel, unfolded from around 
it the bit of cloth, and stuck the bird 


upon one of the forked sticks. She 
rested the roasting stick on the little 
kettle, and the long end extending 


over balanced the bird, before the coals. 

My little lady then sat down in a rock- 

ing chair for a pleasant chat, but she 

kept one eye on her cooking, every now 

nd then teking the bird up and turn- 

ing it, until it was deliciously brown 
and tender. 

Then she put it on a hot plate, sea- 
soned it with perper, salt, and butter, 
ind there it w2s, a morsel inviting 
enough to tempt a sybarite, and the 
Y ] of watching its preparation 
had drawn the invalid’s thought away 
from her ailments long enough for her 
to take a real interest in something 
else. The girl said this was a favorite 
winter frolic in her family, and that 
c 
q 
I 
t 
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she and her brothers and sisters fre- 
yuently had their friends in for a little 
roasting party, before the fireplace in 
heir hall, cooking birds, beefsteak, 
ywvsters, chicken or any tender meat, 
and serving it with bread and relishes 
f various kinds. 

Going Home. 

MOSES TUGGART. 








An aged man, so gray, so gray— 
Iti: beard was white as form; 

I met him at the close of day, 
And questioned ‘“‘Whither roam?” 

He answered “Sir, I’ve toiled all day, 
And now I'm going home.” 


Oh, blessing on his head, so gray, 
His beard may Love it comb! 

And when doth come life’s closing day. 
(nd stars light up the foam, 

His work well done, pray God he may 
Indeed be going home. 


A Butterfly and a Burden Bearer. 


GRANDMOTHER B. 








Mollie had visiting her one of her 
friends and if ever I saw a girl that 
seemed born with a silver spoon in 
her mouth it was that girl. She’d been 
through college and traveled all over 


Europe and the United States. She 
had plenty of nice friends and rela- 
tives and yet-she was independent. 
There was nobod:; she’d got to look 
arter and when she wanted anything 


she just wrote out in her check book 
any figures she’d a mind to. Best of 
all she was as handsome and likable 
a girl as ever I laid eyes on. When 
she’d gone I says to Mollie that it 
hadn’t never seemed possible to me 
before for anybody to have so much 
in life. 

Mollie laughed. “Yet Estelle says 
that if she was richer she could amuse 
herself for another five years. She has 
done all the things that people with 
her income do and she’s tired of and 
disgusted with it all.” 

I s’pose I didn’t get my breath for 
a minute, for Mollie went on: “She'll 
not mind my telling you, mother, how 
dissatisfied with herself and her life 


She is. She’s planning to go to teach- 
iny in some college so as to occupy 
her rind, though she may decide to 
£9 into the city slums to live in a 





to heiping teach the poor how to live.” 
THE BUKDEN BEARER, 


Yesterday Kate Brown came over 
from Spring Hill to spend the day with 
us. She hadn’t been here in most 
three years for, poor dear, she don’t 
go any where. But she’d got a cousin 
come to stay a spell and the woman 
had sense enough to see how Kate 
needed a vacation. “She wanted me 


to go to the city for a week,” Kate 
told us, “but how could I without a 


hat or a jacket less than four years 
old? Kate laughed when she said it. 
Then she kissed John’s wife and me 
once again and sez, “But I told her I 
did want to come here, so I came 
right along.” 

Kate was brave and cheerful, but 
she told us all about her perplexities 
and the load of responsibility she’s car- 
rying. Her brother’s had to be sent 
to the asylum again. The children are 
getting older now and needing clothes 
and books and no end of things. Kate 
loves them, every one as if they were 
her own and can’t bear to have them 
missing things. They’ve had to take 
in an old aunt to keep her from going 
on the town, which Kate says she’ll 
never let happen. The pension’s stopped 
now Kate’s father’s dead, and their 
taxes were raised fourteen dollars at 
a clean jump last year. There’s inter- 
est due every six months, too, and 
Kate the only “man of the house,” as 
you may say. 

Just before it came time for her 
to go, I said: “See here now, Kate, 
you're carryin’ a load o’ care and do- 
ing work enough to tucker out any 
ablebodied man. How is it you bear up 
under it so?” 

She said she didn’t know. She'd 
never thought about that side of it. 
But before she left she came over 
and bent down to me and said, “I guess 
it’s this way, grandma: I know I am 
doing a rather hefty piece o’ work and 


I take a sort o’ pride and satisfaction ] 


in doing it as well as ever I can.” 


To Avoid a Ring, when taking out 
spots in woolen goods: Often in tak- 
ing out a spot in woolen goods there 
is a ring left outside the space where 
the spot has been. This is because you 
do not set about it in the right way. 
In using benzine or any other prepa- 
ration for cleaning woolen goods, al- 
Wways rub beyond the spot to begin with 
and gradually work toward the middle 
and continue rubbing gently till the 
spot is gone and the place is thorough- 
ly dry. Be sure to rub it until it is 
thoroughly dry, as this is very impor- 
tant, and is often the cause of non- 
success.—[E. M. 








Sour Cream Dainties—In every fam- 
ily where cream is used there will be 
small quantities left, perhaps only a 
tablespoonful. Hoard it up and you 
can make some toothsome dishes. In 
our family a sour cream filling for 
layer cake is most welcome. A cup of 
sour cream and one of granulated su- 
gar are blended and put over the fire. 
When it will harden in water it is re- 
moved and beaten until of the right 
consistency to spread. This filling has 
a flavor peculiar to itself and quite 
agreeable. Nuts and raisins are some- 
times added. A nice pudding sauce is 
made by beating sour cream, adding 
sugar to taste and flavoring with lemon 
or vanilla.—{Mrs George Gray. 





Grandmother’s Way—I have seen 
and read many ways with aspara- 
gus, but never the one taught me 
by a dear old grandmother. If it 
is possible, go to the bed and cut 
the asparagus just before you wish to 
cook it. If you are compelled to keep 
it over night, however, tie itin a 
bunch and stand it up in a pan of 


water. Cut the stalks in half inch 
lengths, rejecting the large ends if 
tough. The tough portion may be 


skinned, and will then be as tender as 
the upper part. Wash thoroughly in 
plenty of water. Boil in a granite or 
porcelain kettle with just enough 
slightly salted water to cover the 
pieces. Watch closely to prevent boil- 
ing dry, as that ruins it, If necessary 
add a little more wat@r as the first 
boils away—but be careful not to flood 
it. It requires about half an hour to 
cook it. While it is cooking toast as 
mutch breed as you need, and butter 
each slice liverally. When-the aspar- 


MOTHERS AND 


college settlement and give her time 





DAUGHTERS 


To Clea 
Carefully brush 


dust and lint have been removed. Wash 
in hot water with plenty of Ivory Soap 
(two washings may be necessary). 
Rinse and allow to become about half 
dry, then iron on the wrong side. 


There is no “free” 
why it wil] not injure the Gnest 








uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 





n Dress Goods: 
the goods until all 


Thati8 
fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
994i Per Cent. Pure 








agus is tender add a cup of sweet 
cream—more if you can—and some 
milk to it and allow it to scald, but not 
boil. Three pints of asparagus be- 
fore cooking and two teacups of cream 
and milk is a very good rule for pro- 
portions. If too much liquid is added 
the delicate flavor is lost. Don’t make 
the mistake of draining of the small 
amount of water before adding the 
milk, as that contains the flavor. Salt 
and pepper to taste, and pour the as- 
paragus and liquid over the slices of 
toast arranged on a platter. Hat at 
once and agree with me that it is a 
dish fit for a queen.—[Cora A. Lewis. 





Points on Lace Making—In making 
up Battenburg and point lace designs, 
the cambric pattern should first be 
basted to a piece of stiff paper or oil- 
cloth. The braid is then basted to the 
design, the _ stitches being taken 
through the paper, pattern and braid 
at once. ‘The 
fastening of the 
on the upper side of the work, as the 
right side of the piece is that next to 
the cambric pattern. Beginners in 
this kind of work generally use the 
upper side as the right side, making 
it difficult to join the braid properly 
and give a neat appearance to the fin- 
ished work. Whenever a part of the 
design is repeated that part should be 
worked with the same lace stitches 
used in working the first part of the 
same design. Pattenburg lace made 
of deep cream braid and worked with 
yellow thread is a new departure.— 
{Tracy Nelson. 


You have not fulfilled every duty 
unless you hove fulfilled that of being 


pleasant.—[Charles Buston. 


joining of the braid and | 
thread should be done | 


‘JUST ISSUED 


New Revised and Enlarged 


Spraying Crops 


Why, When and How 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc. 


Professor of Zoology and Entomology New Hamj- 
shire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


The practice of spraying is now recognized as 
an essential partof the work of the successful 
fruit grower. Professor Weed’s little manual 
on “Spraying Crops” has been generally recog- 
2 , for the last ten years, as a most useiul 
gaite to spraying operations, the book having 

an extraordinary sale in its three previcus 
editions. The present fourth edition has becn 
rewritten and reset throughout to br it thor- 
oughly up to date, so that it embodies the latest 
practicalinformation gleaned by our fruit grow- 
ers and experiment station workers. 

After an introduction which discusses the 





eneral = involved in spraying, the 
k is divided into four parts, the first deal- 
ing with raying the Larger Fruits; the sec- 


ond with Spraying Small Fruits and Nursery 
Stock; the third with Spraying Shade Trees, 
Ornamental Plants and Flowers; and the fourth 
with Spraying Vegetables, Field ~~ ~ and Do- 
mestic Animals. In each part the principal in- 
sect and fungous enemies of the various crops 
are discussed, and the best methods of combai- 
ing them are clearly described. 
{ So much new information has come to light 
since the third edition was published that this 
is practically a new book, needed by those who 
have utilized the earlier editions, as well as by 
fruit growers and farmers generally. 
Illustrated. 5x7inches. 150 pages. Cloth. 
Price, postpaid........... 000 coecence cece 50 cents 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
§2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 




















































































544 [20] LITTLE 


Public Property 


A FAMOUS REMEDY WHICH HAS BEEN FAVOR- 
ABLY KNOWN FOR NEARLY FORTY YEARS, IN 
THE CURE OF THE DISEASES OF os 


WOMEN 


Is not a “patent medicine” but a PROVED prescription of 
a graduate Physician who early made the diseases of 
women his specialty. .°. ms : 


FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 


Will hereafter have the ingredients in plain English on 
every bottle that leaves the laboratory. Made entirely of 
medicinal flowering plants, this prescription of Dr, Pierce 
does not contain a particle of alcohol or injurious drugs, 


THE PROOF: 


From long experience Dr. Pierce acquired the knowledge of how to 
combine the ingredients in just the right porportion in his * Favor- 
ite Prescription” for diseases of women. 


This medicine contains the non-alcoholic extracts 
of the following native plants: 
LADY’S SLIPPER (Cypripedium Pubescens). 
BLACK COHOSH (Cimicifuga Racemosa ). 
UNICORN ROOT (Chamelirium Luteum), 
BLUE COHOSH (Caulophyllum Thalictroides). 
GOLDEN SEAL (//ydrastis Canadensis). 


THE REASON: 


To meet the many outragous and wholly baseless attacks 
of some scoffers, Dr. Pierce has decided to make public 
the ingredients of this medicine, which is the best tonic for 


debilitated and nervous women. ses 
sem 


ee 








AT PROM ——— 


$3.00 TO $5.00 


Bicycles similar te the 
bicycle hereon have been 
widely advertised by 


OTHER HOUSES——— 
HOW DICYCLES CAN BE 
OFFERED AT THESE 
PRICES and why we can 
1 the highest grade new 
1905 Model bicycles in 
gone. ladies’ and children’s sizes, at much lower prices than any other house is all 
explained in our new, big, free Special Bicycle Cataingue. Cut this advertisement out 
and send to us and you will receive by return mail, free, postpaid, our new Special 
Bicycle Catalogue, fall describing our complete line ‘of new 19068 gents’, ladies’ and 
children’s bicycles, ali shown in large, handsome halftone illustrations; everything 
i — ogg B ane ooeeies < =e ee percee ever known. Tires, coaster 
brakes, sadd LF THE PRICES usually asked. 
ITH T E-Bic REE. ATALOGUE — will receive the most liberal 
W Hl G F Ec bicycle offer ever heard of, anew 
and marvelous proposition. Why we can sell at much lower prices than all others will 
be fully explained. Our ro of shipping the day we receive your order and our low freight and express rate 
will be explained. You will get our free trial offer, safe and prompt delivery arantee, our bin q@uar- 
antes. OUR LATEST PROPOSITION. Everything will go to you by return mail, free, postpaid. 


MAKE $100.00 IN GO DAYS SELLING OUR BICYCLES. 
This can be easily done in any locality by merely devoting part of your spare time. The bicycle offer we will 


pA ya 5 is —, an astonishingly liberal one. Don’t fail to cut this advertisement out and send tous, orons 
Send me your new bicycle offer,” and get everything that we will send you free by mail, 


' SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


$ 








postpaid 
Address: 








| CURED MY RUPTURE 


§ Will Show You How to Cure Yours 
FREE. 


I was helpless and bed-ridden for years from a double rupture. 
No truss could hold. Doctors said I would die if not operated on. 
I fooled them ail and cured myself by a simple discovery. I will 
gend the cure free by mail if you write for it. It cured me and has 
since cured thousands. It willcure you. Writeto-day. Capt. W.A, 
4 Collings, Box1924, Watertown, N. Y. 














If you want absolutely 
the best Shot Gun that , 
ean be made for the money you'll be interested in 


UNION FIRE ARMS GUNS. 


Semis ie Ramee co quel ever eMiaad 00 enethtng the the aaa 95.00 to $21.00, Onr catalogue shows all kinds, single and double barrel, 
‘ou"li @ave money ire yourselfs theroughly reliable and modern Gun by writing for our cata- 


UNION F IRE "ARMS CO.,Mfgrs., Desk H, Toledo, Ohio. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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By Alice A. Smith. 
CHAPTER III. 

It was always May who remem- 
bered to fill the range tank with water 
that a supply might be ready for 
dishes. Edith was so used to turning 
on a faucet when she was ready for 
hot water, that she forgot, but she 
showed May how to scrape and pile 
the dishes neatly and wash them in 
proper order, glasses first, then silver, 
cups, saucers, plates, and then the 
larger dishes. And when the work 
had been quickly and carefully done, 
and the towels rinsed and hung to dry, 
May concluded that dish washing was 
not so terrible after all. 

“We snall make bread and biscuit 
to-day,”” announced Edith, as she saw 
May looking sadly into an almost 
empty bread box. ‘That is, if there is 
yeast.” 

“There is plenty 
reply, “but do you 
know how?” 

“Know how! I should think so. I 
have made bread for six months at 
home, and I could make biscuits with 
my eyes shut.” 

May was looking out of the window. 

“Oh, Edith!" she said forlornly, 
“here is the butcher, and I have not 


of yeast,’’ was the 
really think you 

















: SOMETHING HAD HAPPENED TO THE BIS- 


cUITS. 


the least idea what to buy. We must 
get something, for he will not come 
again for days and days.” 

“T can broil steak,” said Edith, “and 
make soup and stew and fricadilloes.” 

“IT don’t think our butcher keeps 
those, mother never buys them,” said 
May, doubtfully. 

“Of course the butcher does not 
keep them!” laughed Edith. “You 
have to make them out of chopped 
beef, and they are real good.”’ So not- 
withstanding May’s prejudice against 
any dish with so queer a name, it 
ended in the purchase of chopped beef 
and meat for soup. 

The bread making had to be post- 
poned. There were rooms to be tidied, 
potatoes to be pared, and fricadilloes 
made for the early dinner. Edith did 
the potatoes, while May, under her di- 
rection, prepared the meat. The last 
remaining bits and ends of bread came 
into use for this. The white crumb 
being removed, the crusts were put in 
the cool oven to dry. 

There was just a quarter of a glass 
of the crumbs when May had finished. 
This was soaked in three tablespoons 
of milk, and when soft, added to a 
half pound of chopped beef. Then in 
went the seasoning—a small slice of 
onion chopped fine with a knife, a 
teaspoon of salt, a little shake of pep- 
per, a few thyme leaves, a tablespoon 
of softened butter, and to bind all 
together, a beaten egg. May divided 
this into nine little cakes and patted 
them into shape, then the crusts in 
the oven were rolled fine and the meat 
cakes rolled in them. 

Edith set about making the biscuit. 
Not even to May would she give up the 
pleasant tasksof mixing them, but May 
brought the things from the closet, 
and made up the fire that the oven 
might be very hot. 

“Please get me the measuring cup.” 

“I do not know what that is,” said 
May. 





“Why, the little tin cup to measure 
with. It is marked off in quarters.” 

“T am sure there is no such thing in 
this house. I never heard of one be- 
fore. Won’t a breakfast cup do?” 

“No, for a me as uring cup must hold 
just a half pint? and I can’t tell how 
much those hold. How am I to cook 
if I have nothing to measure in? 
said Edith in dismay. 

It was May’s turn to laugh. 
them with your eyes shut, 
dear, and you won't know 
you are using.” 

Edith was already in the closet mak- 
ing a search, and she came out with 
a straight sided tumbler. “I think this 
will do,” she said, “‘we will use this all 
the time for our measuring cup. The 
sides are so straight that it will be 
easy to judge halves and quarters.” 

She took two level glasses of flour 
from the panful that May had sifted 
and put them in the sifter, and care- 
fully measured half a teaspoon of salt, 
making the spoon level full first, then 
dividing it down the center; then she 
asked May for baking powder, and 
with much precision she measured 
three level teaspoons from the box 
which May brought, put them with 
the flour and salt, and solemnly shook 
all through the sifter. 

“I don’t’ think mother is ever so 
particular,’”’ said May, who was rather 
amused at so much care bestowed on 
tea biscuit. “She just dashes them 
off.” 

“Dashed off cookery too often ends 
in failure.’’ Edith replied. “If one 
wishes to be sure of success the meas- 
uring must be carefully done.” 

She was energetically rubbing two 
level tablespoons of lard into the flour 
with the tips of her fingers, and when 
the mixture was as fine as meal, she 
poured in slowly, three-quarters of a 
cup of milk, stirring just enough to 
mix it thoroughly. There was a turn 
on to a floured board, a few delicate 
pats, a touch or two of the rolling pin, 
and in a moment 12 dainty little bis 
cuits were popped into the hot oven 
and Edith gave her attention to the 
meat, which was soon browning in a 
little salt pork fat, while she mashed 
the potatoes, mentally resolving to 
send her aunt a wire potato masher 
which would beat the potatoes up, in- 
stead of a wooden one which pounded 
them down. She turned a moment 
from this task to take a peep into the 
oven, and a cry of dismay brought 
May from the dining room. 

Something had certainly happened to 
the biscuits. They were rising a little 
and browning, but they had a sickly 
yellow complexion and they smelled 
queer. May’s father coming in at that 
moment and seeing the anxious faces 
bending over the pan, asked gaily, 
“been making soda biscuits and put- 
ting too much soda in?” 

Edith shook her head sadly. 
didn’t put any soda in,” she said. 

“Why, yes you did, Edith, I brought 
it from the closet.” 

“TI asked for baking powder, May,” 
was the reproachful reply. 

“TI thought it was the same,” said 
May humbly. “It’s what mother uses 
for cakes and everything.” 

“T guess she’s right, girlie,”’ put in 
her uncle. “Any way it’s soda that 
ails the biscuit. Your aunt uses soda 
and cream tartar just as her mother 
did before her, and I suppose it’s a lot 
better than any made up baking pow- 
der. Come along, I smell a.mighty 
good dinner and we can get along on 
erackers and a can of mother’s 
peaches.” 

May was soon her sunny self again, 
but to Edith the dinner was spoiled 
She remembered every boastful thing 
she had said. She thought she knew 
everything that could be known about 
biscuits. She had made them a hun- 
dred times. She had made the same 
dough into shortcake and rolls and 
bread sticks, and by adding sugar, an 
egg and using less milk she had made 
buns, and now her supposed knowl- 
edge had failed her. She would sift 
it out until she understood, and deep 
in thought over the matter, after the 
unsuccessful questions which she put 
to her uncle, she sat almost silent 
throughout the meal. 

[Next week Edith will give May 4 
lesson in bread making and inciden- 
tally will learn something about bread 
herself. How many of our little 
housewives are trying these lessons?— 
{The Editor. 
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SEND TO-DAY FOR os R E FE 
FARM TELEPHONE 

Our farm telephones are the best—never of order. 
Connect farms with cities, the depot, the Oreo and your 
neighbors. Ke ep you posted on market prices and the world’s 


happenings. Send name for 30 days trial offer. Standard 
Telephone & Electric Co., 208 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





At Wholesale Prices 


Oven Thermometer Attachment , To introduce our well- 
known line everywhere, 


we will sell our 


Gold Coin 
Ranges 


or Heating 
Steves at 
the whole 
eale price, 
securely 
crated, 
freigh t 
fe prepaid ,highly 
» polished, ready to 
putin yourhome, 
and sent 
On Trial. 
This is the first 
proposition of 
PATENT th - ane ever 
made by a manu- 
STELLIFORM GRATE Sacturer 6 Wah 
handy, easy, saves fuel “Grade Trade Mark 
Atove. Write forour Free cea Catalogue No. 1. 
THE GOLD COIN STOVE Troy, New York. 
(Successor to Bussey & McLeod. Estab. 1800.) 


Buy 
From 











It’s true economy to 
buy your clothing direct 
from the mill. No 
dealer’s profits. You can 


the get two suits for what 
you usually pay for one. 
Mill Handsomely made and 
trimmed. Guaranteed to 


givesatisfaction. Plenty 
of patterns to choose 


from, 
3 All S if 
Men $ Wool ul S 


$7:50 to $49.50 


Women’s dress goods 
direct from the mill to 
the wearer at wholesale 
prices. All the newest 
styles and colors. Pana- 
mas, Broadcloths, Bril- 
liantines, Henriettas, 
Silkdowns. Every yard 
guaranteed. Express 
charges paid. Write for 
samples and catalogue. 


Save Half 


Ladies’ 
Spring 
Dress 


Patterns 
in all 


Shades 


CLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
200 Main St., Somerville, N. J- 





EDUCATOR 


“LET THE _CHILD’S FEET GROW AS 
THEY SHOULD. 
Box, Russia and Patent Calf and 
Infants’,& to 8,$1.50 Misses’, Wee 0.00 
Child’s, et te 11, 1.75 Girls’, 2to 6, 2.50 
Ada 2% eents for delivery. 

Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson Short 
Stitch give utmost pliability and strength. 
Send for booklet about 
these and many other 
stylesfor Men, Women, § 

Boys and Children. 
Ask your dealer 
for Educators or send to us. 
Take 1 no imitation. 
Educator Rubbers 
fit Educator Shoes. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMAKERS f 
8 HicH St., BosTon 











‘Enduring Memorials 


Marble and granite monuments become discolored ,moss- 
grown, and in time crumble and decay. 
Some cemeteries now prohibit marble. 


a White Bronze 


Monuments ate indestructible. Time 
and the elements do not affect them. 
Gold and Silver [Pedals 
at St. Louis. 

If in need of monuments, markers, 
headstones, posts, grave Covers or 
statuary, give us approximate -_ 
you can epend and we will send a 

variety of 
Beautiful Designs, 
prices, etc. No obligation to buy. 
“4 We dealdirect and deliver every- 
where. AGENTS WANTED, 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 























Cherry St., Bridgeport, Conn. 











EVENINGS 


Song of Faith. 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. 





Alone I face life’s stormy sea, 
Nor fear the waves’ rebuff; 

Despite the winds of Destiny 

No harm can ever come to me— 
For I am strong enough. 


I_pit myself against each wave, 
My hope against the night; 

I know I sail beyond the grave 

To where God’s suns forever lave 
The dreamed-of coast with light. 


Let storms then blow! Let lightnings 
sear! 

They cannot harm my soul! 
Though all alone my bark I steer, 
My flag is nailed, my course is clear, 

And I shall reach my goal! 





Trixie’s Prize Garden. 


E. L. West. 





It was too much to bear. There she 
was again, that hateful white hen, 
right in the middle of the lettuce bed 
that Trixie had fixed and planted over 
again once before. 
and Miss Biddie rolled and scratched 
and threw it up under her wings in 
evident enjoyment. But wrath 
sparkled in Trixie’s black eyes and 
choked her speech. 

The matter was this: Mr Holt, the 
village storekeeper, had offered a prize 
to the boys and girls in Trixie’s school 
for the best results from a vegetable 
garden of certain dimensions, and had 
distributed equal numbers of pack- 
ages of seeds among the contestants. 

Trixie’s father had paced off her 
piece of ground, spread the fertilizer 
and spaded it for her. The rest she 
was to do herself. The garden was 
located on the south side of a low 
stone wall; over on the other side was 
a lane, down which the cows went 
from the barn to the pasture, and 
across the lane was an old slat fence 
which was the boundary line of the 
nearest neighbor, Mr Ross. There 
had been a break in the slats of that 
fence ever since Trixie could remem- 
ber. 

Mr Ross. raised a great many White 
Leghorn fowls, and they were his 
special pride. This one particular hen 
had found that hole in the fence and 
was bound to creep through; then she 
would fly over the low wall and into 
the garden. Trixie had shooed and 
shooed unfil she was tired. Now-some@ 
thing must be done. 

All the children in the neighbor- 
hood stood in awe of Mr Ross. He 
“didn’t like young sones and wouldn't 
have ’em trampin’ around on _ his 
farm, stealin’ his apples and chasin’ 
his hens, and if they knew what was 
good for ’em they would keep away.” 

But right makes might, and Trixie 
decided to go and tell him that he 
must mend that fence. “I'll go now, 
this minute.’”’ So trudging determined- 
ly around the house, she opened the 
back gate and went into the yard. 

Mr Ross was standing by his tool 
house talking with a man who was 
an agent for a new kind of cultivator 
which he wished to sell. Trixie’s heart 
beat very fast, and the neck of her 
dress felt very tight, but she stood 
her ground as he eyed her steadily 
for a few seconds. 

“Well,” he said sharply, “what do 
you want?” 

Trixie looked up, her eyes snapping, 
her face very red and said: “I'm 
Trixie Brown, and I want you to mend 
your fence and keep your hen to 
home. She keeps scratchin’ in my 
garden. If you don’t I'll fire a big 
stone at her and kill her, I will!” And 
the small clenched fist showed her 
earnestness. 

“Oh, you will, hey?” said Mr Ross 
slowly, but the cultivator man thought 
he saw a suspicious twinkle behind 
the shaggy eyebrows. ‘Well, I'll ttell 
you what I will do. If you can hit 
that hen with a stone and kill her 
I will give you a quarter.” 

Trixie looked at him for a moment, 
then turning without a word she left 
the yard. Shortly afterward the white 
hen came flying over the wall and 
through the hole in the fence. The 
two men resumed their conversation 
and soon forgot about the child. 

About a week after all this had 
happened, Mr Ross heard his back 





gate close with a sharp click. The 
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agent was there again helping to put 
together the cultivator which he had 
succeeded in selling. They turned at 
the sound and saw Trixie, very much 
out of breath, and trembling visibly. 

“T’ve done it,” she said, “and now 
I want my quarter.” 

“Done what?” said Mr Ross. 

“Killed your hen, same’s you said,” 
she replied. 

He looked across the lane, and 
there sure enough, over the wall, 
lying on her back, was the luckless 
fowl. 

One of my best Leghorn pullets,” 
he said. “You young ” but he 
did not finish his sentence, for Trixie 
interrupted him. “’Twas a bargain. 
You said to do it, and now I want 
that quarter.” 

Then the agent spoke, “The girl is 
right, Ross, for I was here and heard 
you.” 

Mr Ross drew some change slowly 
from his pocket and picking out a 
quarter he handed it to her without 
a word. Trixie took it and looked at 
it lying in her hand, then held it out 
to him saying, “Now I want to pay 
this back to you for you to buy some 
new slats with which to fix that fence. 
You must, ’cause [I don’t never want 
to kill no more hens. Oh! when she 
rolled over on her back and curled up 
them poor toes, it just made me feel 
sick,”’ and the big tears would come, 

Mr Ross looked at her keenly and 
cleared his throat. He had watched 
her grow up from a baby, toddling 
around in the next yard, but had 
thought of her only as “that gal of 
Brown's”. But here she stood in an 
entirely different light. He thought 
a few moments and then said, “I’ve 
got some laths in the tool house, and 
if yov will hold them for me while 
I drive the nails, I will fix the fence 
and you may have the quarter for 
helping me.” 

“All right,’ said Trixie, slipping the 
bright silver piece in her pocket. “Ill 
help.” 

As they finished nailing the last slat, 
they heard a faint sqeaking noise. 
Looking over the wall they saw the 
supposedly dead hen trying to get up 
on her feet. 

“Oh! oh!” cried Trixie, and off she 
darted. Soon she returned, holding the 
struggling pullet tightly. Putting it 
on the ground at the feet of Mr Ross, 
she cried in great excitement. “See! 
She ain't dead a bit, after all. I’m so 
glad!” 

“Yes, but what about that quarter,” 
said Mr Ross. “I said if you hit her 
and killed her, and you didn't, it 
seems.” 

Trixie looked thoughtful. ‘‘Well,” 
she said slowly, “It stayed dead long 
enough to get the fence fixed, and 
anyway this quarter I’ve got I earned 
helping you.” 

“I guess that’s so,” said Mr Ross. 
“And now you and I are ail square, I 
believe.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the little girl hear- 
tily, and walked out of the yard hold- 
ing her head high. 

“That’s a bright one,” said the agent 
as they went to work again on the 
cultivator. 

“Humph!” said Mr Ross. 

After this Trixie’s garden grew and 
flourished. She hoed and weeded and 
watered, and many a crisp head of 
lettuce and bunch of bright scarlet 
radishes went across the slat fence, in 
exchange for the dimes and nickels 
from Mr Ross’s pocket. And the night 
before the Fourth of July, he bought 
her first peck of green peas. “Pe- 
cause,”’ he said, “his own wasn’t quite 
filled out.” 

She,dug her two rows of potatoes 
all alone, and when at the end of the 
season the children carried their ac- 
counts, neatly kept in blankbooks, to 
Mr Holt, he announced that the prize, 
a bright ten-dollar gold piece was 
awarded to Trixie Brown, who had 
come out just one dollar and fifteen 
cents ahead of all competitors. 
=_—- 

An English photographer advertises 
in his local paper: “Your own baby. 
if you have one, can be enlarged); tinted 
and framed, like the above, for 6s 6d.” 
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@HE ever increasing sale of 

“IONE” shoes proves that 
they fully satisfy the tens of thou- 
sands of men who demand them 


every season. Manufactured in all 
approved shapes from the finest 
leathers, by experienced workmen, 
they are the largest value for the 
money in the shoe world. 

Insist on having “IONE” and 
if not found, write us and we will 
see that you secure them. 


Huckins, Temple &G Wood, 
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THE SOUTHERN FARMER'S 
LVERY-OVHER-DAY NEWSPAPER 


THE TRI-WEEKLY 
CONSTITUTION 


A Condensed Daily 
Monday-W ednesday-Saturday 


This is the greatest newspaper prop- 
| osition ever made to the Southern 
people. The Tri-Weekly practically 
amounts to a condensed Daily at the 
price of a Weekly. Foreign and Do- 
mestic News and Market Reports will 
be given in full. Editorially, the Tri- 
Weekly will advocate the same doc- 
trines, political and industrial, that 
The Constitution has so forcibly up- 
held in the past. In a literary vein 
will be much of entertainment. This 
is a remarkable proposition—156 pa- 
pers for ohly $1, less than two-thirds 
of a cent a copy. 

THE WEEKLY CONSTITUTION. 

The price is reduced to 50 cents a 
year, and will be issued Monday. This 
is only half the previous price. 


THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


A great Southern literary Weekly. 
Its serial stories from the best au- 
thors; its household department; short 
stories; skétches, and columns of sun- 
shine make it indispensable to every 
Southern home. 

The Tri-Weekly Constitution and 
Sunny South only $1.25. 

The Weekly Constitution and Sunny 

South, $0.75. 

A Free Subscription for a club of 
five. Get an agency and make $50 to 
$100 amonth. Send to-day for a free 


sample copy. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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The proposed international chamber 
of agriculture, to take form at the 
congress which begins at Rome, this 
week, is creating much interest in 
Murope. At a recent conference in 
Vienna, the reason for this organiza- 
tion was formally presented, and after 
discussion approved by delegates from 
several countries in eastern and south- 
ern Europe. There was a similar con- 
ference and indorsement at Berlin, 
with appreciative interest manifested 
by agricultural leaders in Russia and 
France. With notable changes in the 
economic relation between city and 
country, compared with a generation 
ago, there would seem to be sufficient 
reason for the best thought, agricul- 
turally, of Europe and America get- 
ting together and comparing notes, 

- 

Wheat growers of Ohio, Kentucky, 
etc, may maintain their equanimity 
despite the fact that May wheat 
recently broke 19 cents a_ bushel 
in two days at Chicago. .Those who 
carefully follow our market reports 
from week to week, and the underly- 
ing influences which govern prices, 
well know that May wheat has long 
been congested and forced to prices 
far above a legitimate level. As point- 
ed out in our columns, the tremen- 
dous premium over wheat sold for 
later deliveries, or for milling wheats 
other than the contract grade, was due 
to manipulation which a week ago 
gave way to collapse, owing to the 
forced conditions. Nor was the severe 
rattling down in the price any crite- 
rion of values as a whole. It is wor- 
thy of note that while May wheat 
declined from its highest point, 
around $1.22 a bushel, to a_ shade 
under 87 cents, the commodity to be 
delivered during July or September 
showed less violent fluctuations with 





EDITORIAL 


a gratifying undercurrent of compara- 
tive confidence. There is no particular 
moral to be drawn from this latest 
failure to corner a farm produce mar- 
ket. Perhaps once in ten years a sharp 
deal of this kind is carried through 
to success. But much oftener failures 
are the rule, with losses to the specu- 
lators, on paper at least, mounting 
into the millions of dollars. Grain 
prices will be very largely controlled 
in the future, as in the past, by legit- 
imate influences of supply and de- 
mand. For the defeated speculators 
no sympathy is needed; nor probably 
is any expected. 
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Immigrants and the Help Problem. 


Immigrants are pouring into this 
country in greater numbers than ever. 
Many of these people are physically 
and mentally feeble, and should not 
be admitted. The exclusion of these 
incapables, as well as the exclusion 
of immigrants who by reason of pov- 
erty or criminal character are likely 
to become a public burden, should be 
much more rigidly enforced. This 
country still welcomes immigrants of 
the right sort, but it must not be made 
a dumping ground for the dregs of 
European civilization. 

Equally important is it that organ- 
ized effort be made to distribute ar- 
riving immigrants among people and 
communities where their services will 
be best for all concerned. Thousands 
upon thousands of arriving immi- 
grants, of the peasant and agricultural 
classes, are being unwisely herded in 
the already overcrowded cities, to the 
detriment of themselves and of the 
municipalities. If some of these peo- 
ple could be distributed among our 
farmers, this would go far to solve the 
help question on the farm and in the 
house. Such homes for these people 
would give them the very best expe- 
rience to insure their success in this 
country. South Carolina is making an 
organized effort to attract to its bor- 
ders some of these immigrants. The 
Salvation Army is handling the immi- 
grant question better than any other 
agency. Its passenger ship is now en 
route for this side with 1045 of the 
brain and brawn of Great Britain, who 
will not be dumped on the dock in 
New York and left to shift for them- 
selves, but will be placed in good 
homes or on farms, or given rents or 
homesteads. 

Such distribution of all these new- 
comers as are of a desirable class will 
go far to solve many of the grievous 
phases of the immigration problem. 
The way in which immigrants are now 
handled, or not handled, is a disgrace 
to this country. It is all the more 
of a shame since there is such an 
unlimited demand for labor, and this 
from farmers and families who will 
be glad to take even “green” help and 
teach them in consideration of low 
wages. Certainly the job of distribut- 
ing immigrants is not one of extraor- 
dinary difficulty, but it simply needs 
to be tackled in @ common sense way, 
and especially with regard to the 
secial instincts of these people. An 
Italian couple Or a single man or boy 
who hires out on a farm with none 
of his countrymen within a dozen 
miles of him naturally becomes dis- 
contented, but put a dozen Italians at 
work on the farms of a neighborhood 
or school district, and they will all be 
happy. This is a most important 
thing. 
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The significance of Arbor day is 
each year being more thoroughly rec- 
ognized. In a number of states this 
designated day has been already ob- 
served this season; others just ahead. 
Everywhere the best thought of both 
town and country is toward an appre- 
ciation of the true worth of tree 
growth. It is over 30 years since J. 
Sterling Morton of Nebraska, after- 
ward secretary of agriculture, took 
the initiative in the appointment of a 


day for the proper observance and 
encouragement of this work of plant- 
ing trees. Now more than a score of 
states give it a true position each 
season. And well they may. In the 
public schools, in the grange, in vil- 
lage improvement associations, and 
even in the city there is now real 
accomplishment in making Arbor day 
stand for the permanent betterment 
of the community. Not only will it do 
much toward the prompt improve- 
ment of school grounds, city streets 
and parks. It also creates favorable 
sentiment in the matter of reforesta- 
tion; of preserving our woodlands, and 
of utilizing in a very practical way, 
though devoting them to the growth 
of trees, tracts now comparatively 
worthless. The day will come when 
the forestry proposition will take its 
proper place in this country, as it did 
long since in Germany and some other 
states of the old world. 
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south is awakening to the 
of better facilities for stor- 
ing cotton. This accomplished, pro- 
ducers will be more independent of 
the middlemen, there will be less hap- 
hazard and forced marketing, and the 
crop will receive better care. In a 
recent trip through the south, an edi- 
torial representative of American Agri- 
culturist was freshly impressed with 
the necessity of adequate storage facil- 
ities. Great quantities of cotton (being 
held for higher prices) rested in the 
open air, quite unprotected from the 
elements; all the way from two and 
three bales at the small loading sta- 
tion to a round thousand bales in the 
streets of a Georgia market center. 
There is room for much improvement 
in the process of distribution from 
producer to consumer. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that 
the southern cotton association is 
advocating warehouse plans, and em- 
phasizing the fact that the staple, 
properly housed and insured, repre- 
sents a gilt-edge collateral on which 
any bank will be only too glad to 
make advances, 





The 
necessity 





The New York state breeders’ asso- 
ciation is to be commended in its en- 
terprise in determining to hold a win- 


®ter exhibit at Syracuse next December. 


This is to be more than a fat stock 
show, as prizes are offered for dairy 
cattle. here will also be a dairy cow 
test, and the managers will lay special 
emphasis upon the educational fea- 
tures of the meetings. Breeders and 
feeders are already showing interest 
in the matter, and Sec Hunt informs 
us that the people of Syracuse will 
work heartily with the board of direc- 
tors to insure the success of the exhi- 
bition. American Agriculturist urges 
its readers to support this movement, 
and begin now to select and prepare 
stock for the fair to be held December 
19 to 21. This journal has long and 
persistently urged the farmers of the 
Empire state to make the most of their 
opportunities in the various phases of 
the live stock industry. 


- 
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The department of agriculture at 
Washington is collecting information 
about the common names in use for 
grasses and forage plants in various 
parts of the country. Prof W. J. 
Spillman of the bureau of plant in- 
dustry will appreciate the co-opera- 
tion of farmers in assembling these 
names. Farmers are urged to secure 
from their vicinity sample heads of 
the various tame grasses grown there, 
together with the name by which each 
is known. In attaching names to 
specimens a good plan is to write these 
on slips of paper with your name and 
postoffice address, wrap around spec- 
imen and tie. Upon application the 
department will gladly send any farm- 
er a number of franked envelopes, 
which will carry specimens to Wash- 
ington postage free. Similar samples 
of seed heads are also asked of such 
wild grasses and forage plants as are 





recognized by distinct names by farm- 
ers and stockmen. Those willing t» 
participate in this work are also askeu 
to include all the common grasses ani! 
clovers, such as timothy, red clover, 
alfalfa, etc, that the department may 
learn what these are called in various 
sections. 
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The advertising columns in this 
paper are a study in themselves. If 
you watch them carefully in each 
issue, you will find opportunities to 
make material savings by ordering 
goods direct from headquarters. It 
will aid you in securing prompt atten- 
tion if you tell the advertisers you 
saw their notice in this paper. By sv 
doing the guarantee on this page will 
be your sure protection. 





Uncle Sam would like to interview 
about a score of gentlemen connected 
with the packing trade who are enjoy- 
ing vacations in Canada. These men, 
employed by a half dozen of the big 
packing concerns making up the so- 
called beef trust, are very much want- 
ed by the federal grand jury in carry- 
ing on its investigation. The work is 
seriously crippled by the absence of 
these witnesses, who it is believe: 
might submit much valuable testimony 
in the last stages of the investigation 
recommenced Tuesday of this week. 
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Farmers’ Independent Telephone Lines. 


A splendid illustration of what a 
few farmers can do in the way of or- 
ganizing and operating their own tele- 
phone lines is found in the People’s 
rural telephone company of Glouces- 
ter county, N J. Over $50,000 has al- 
ready been expended on a line now 
containing over 300 miles of copper 
wire. Every dollar of the stock is 
owned by the farmers of Gloucester 
and Salem counties. The service is 
perfect. It is their plan to double 
their present capacity. By connec- 
tions with over 20 other independent 
lines the service is faultless as far 
west as Pittsburg. In a recent inter- 
view George W. F. Gaunt, master of 
the New Jersey state grange, and pres- 
ident of the farmers’ company, said: 

I have some experience in organiz- 
ing a rural telephone system. We be- 
came incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey and capitalized for $50,000. 
The par value of each share is $25 
On March 12, 1904, we organized and 
elected a board of nine directors. The 
board elected me president of the 
company, which was called the Peo- 
ple’s rural telephone company. We 
immediately began to investigate and 
learn what we could about a business 
that not one of us knew the first thing 
about. I happened to have a friend 
who was treasurer of a rural company 
in Sussex county, N J, who invited me 
to visit their plant, which I did, ac- 
companied by three of our directors. 
These people were very kind and gave 
us the benefit of their two years’ ex- 
perience in the business. I was deter- 
mined from the beginning to make our 
company independent, and we are 
working with the independent compa- 
nies, 

Since June 1904, we have built 
and equipped nearly 80 miles of poles 
and strung on them over 300 miles of 
copper wire. We have at present near- 
ly 700 subscribers signed up for tele- 
phones, with $50,000 invested. We will 
soon have over 1000 shubscribers at an 
average of $18 per year. This is mak- 
ing our stock a valuable piece of prop- 
erty. We have four exchanges equipped 
that are capable of handling 720 sub- 
scribers each. We have cabled through 
four of our towns. 

Pea Hay is exceedingly valuable to 
the southern farmer, as cOWpeas grow 
freely and are easily taken care of in 
that climate, provided the season is 
not exceptionally rainy. Pea hay may 
be utilized to advantage in place of 
corn and cottonseed meal. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


rhe serviceable little garment, il- 
lustrated in No 4640, is adapted for 


general utility for juveniles of both 
sexes for it combines simplicity, com- 
fort and good style in all its lines. 
The dress is made with plain front, 


nd with two rather broad pleats in 





th back. The smartly shaped collar 
which finishes the neck edge may be 
of the same or different material. Now 
that one has the summer materials to 
choose from, there is a whole array of 

No 6286—Dainty House Gown, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
pretty inexpensive stuffs suitable for 
the dre nd its trimmings. 

No 6285—What would the busy 
housewife do without the serviceable 
‘ ) Aprons are so inexpensive and 
require ») little time in the making, 


only few yards of calico, or ging- 
ham. two seams to sew up and the 
hems to turn and one has the finished 
z Many women use unbleached 
muslin for work aprons and they are 
both serviceable and very effective if 
med with a finishing braid in 
Holland cloth is an excellent 
} 1 for aprons, both for ladies 
| children, not to mention duck, 
en, calico, madras and gingham. 
PRETTY HOUSE GOWN. 
No 6286—In spite of its decorative 
d rather elaborate appearance, the 





No 4640—Child’s Russian Dress, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 years. 


house gown shown here is quite sim- 
ple in its making and may easily be 
put together by a beginner at dress- 
making. It is a model which may be 
used satisfactorily by a young woman. 
or by a middle-aged or _ elderly 
woman. Made up in lawn, it becomes 
a cool and easy house gown for sum- 
mer days. The fullness in the body is 
confined by tucks which give a slen- 
derness to the figure. The. sleeve ifs 
also tueked, and the dainty little col- 
lar which adds so much to the design, 





PURELY 


is made with tucks which open out to 
form the frill. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


With Salsify. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Salsify may be prepared for the table 
in many pleasing and varied ways, and 
it is a vegetable well worth experi- 
menting with by the cook who does 
not understand its delightful possibil- 
ities. Aside from its delicious oyster- 
like flavor, it is said to possess vaTu- 
able medicinal qualities, being even 
superior to the dandelion root in its 
blood purifying properties. In scrap- 
ing it for cooking the hands are very 
apt to be discolored, and thus prepared, 
much, of its most valuable part, the 
milky juice, is usually lost. Because 
of this it is always better to buy 
smooth, good-sized roots, and boil 
them before removing the skins. This 
saves the annoying darkening of the 
fingers and also the medicinal virtue of 
the plant. 

A very delicious soup. strongly re- 
sembling that made with oysters, is 
one of the best known ways of serving 
it, but it will be found very appetizme¢ 
if prepared in any of the ways in which 
oysters are liked. 

Salsify Soup: Boil the salsify yntil 
tender, drain, skin carefully, and slice 





No 6285—Serviceable Apron, 32, 36 
and 40-inch bust. 
into pieces 4% inch thick. Meit 1 
tablespoen butter in a saucepay, and 
stir in 1 level tablespoon flour with 
which has been mixed % teaspoon salt 
and 1 saltspoon pepper. When smooth 
add gradually, 1 cup hot milk, and cook 
for five minutes, stirring constantly. 
When done, add the salsify and thin to 
the required consistency with hot milk, 
or half milk and half water. Let get 
very hot and serve at once. 

Creamed Salsify: Boil, drain and 
skin the salsify, cut it in small pieces, 
pour over it 1 cup sweet cream, add a 
lump of butter, and season to taste. 
Let boil up once or twice and serve at 
once. 

Buttered Salsify: Cook the salsify 
as in above recipe. Cut in nice-sized 
pieces, sprinkle with seasoning, pour 
over them % cup melted butter, and 
place in a hot oven until delicately 
browned. 

Scalloped Salsify: Boil the salsify 
and slice very thin. Butter a dish well, 
put in a layer of rolled crackers, then 
one of salsify, add bits of butter, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Repeat until 
the dish is full, moisten with cream 
or milk and bake till lightly browned, 
serve hot. If preferred slightly riche> 
2 cup of white sauce may be used to 
moisten with instead of milk or cream. 
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Reliability 


Thousands of people have come to 
depend on Simpson-Eddystone Prints as 
the calicoes of unquestioned reliability. 
In the last 62 years they have constantly 
proven their superior worth, and have 


stood the test of critical users, for quality, 


fast colors and pleasing patterns. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 
In Blacks, Black-and-Whites, Light Indigo- 
Blues and Silver-Greys, Shepherd Plaid Effects 
and a large variety of new and beautiful designs. 
Thousands of first-class dealers sell them. 


-PRINTS 


The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 

















FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soil 
and Climate in Virginio, 3 ‘North 3 and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida and along the 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 


‘New Poultry Books 


pm Architecture. G. B. Fiske.. 
Se em oa and Handicraft. ‘GB: Fiske. “4 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
- ‘Marquette Building, Chicago, II 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«Lsaw your adv. in American 
Agriculturist.” You will find it will 
bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 








questions for our readers. 














The fourth and last monthly prize contest ends at midnight on May 81,and 
it behooves you to get into the field at once and make a record, as this is 
the month that tells. May is always an easy month in which to secure 


subscriptions, 
sought after. 


and close, energetic work will surely bring the results 
The time devoted to this work is well spent, as we offer 


large cash commissions and you are therefore assured of a liberal recom- 
pense as a reward for your efforts. The opportunity is one which you can 
ill afford to let slip by, so do not delay the matter further. 


during the wonth of May. 





The anne Subscriptions,$50.00 
2nd . $25.00 
3rd ¥ 
4th > 
Sth " 


MONEY GIVEN AWAY 


On June 1 we will divide $100 among the ten club raisers 
who send us the largest number of new subscriptions 
The division will be as follows: 


6th Largest Number Subscriptions, $2-00 
7th oe $2.00 


$10.00 | 8h“ $ 1.00 
$ 5.00 | 
$ 3.00) «th * - $1.00 


Qih « $ 1.00 


As an extra inducement we will also award on June 1, 1905, 


Three Grand Season Prizes 


as follows, to the three persons sending the largest. number of yearly 
orders during all four of the monthly contests: 


First Prize—An Elegant Upright Piano, Value $600.00 
Second Prize—A Horse, Harness and Buggy, Value $400.00 
Third Prize—$100.00 in Gold 


— >Full Particulars Will Be Sent on Application = 


Address 
Contest Departm’t, 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST sakatayttePinc 








a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 


your Health and STRENGTH with | 
} | ) 1) JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


CHILDREN 





and MEN. 
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Do Your Own Painting 


FREE—our new 1%6 Paint Album mailed free of 
cost, will show you how to do your own pointing 
at about half the 
usual price. Con- 
tains sample tints 
a0f all grades of 
house, barn, roof, 
floor, carriage, 
-sswagon and graphite 
paints, aleo goes, 
bath tub, iron an 
“iscreen enamels, 
ey varnishes, oils,col- 
ors in oil, dry col- 
ors and 8 com- 
plete line of paint- 
= er’seupplies. Tella 
‘on how to select and mix your own colors. Our 
amous specialties, Union Mouse Paints at 85 
conte per gallon, and Red Barn Paint at 40 cents 
per gallon are instunces of our Oo-operative 
money-saving prices. If you have painting to do, 
ou cannot afford to be without this valuable 


ook. Send for it today, 
ne Se Ceara 


Dept. 42-. CHICAGO 


ee 














COILED 


y Atless than dealers’ price 
mi and we pay the Freight. 
Our Catalogue tells how 
Wire is made, how Wireis 
galvanized,—_why some is 
good andsome bad. You 
should have this informa- 


he Sj tion. Write for Catalogue. 


ity “weed KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
OS _ Dw Box 203 Muncie Indiana. 


TH 


B/FROST, \eesenesnat 
ei BESTA BE 
SSEENCHEAPEST Je 


Is absolutely necessary in a wire fence, to give last 

service. The Frost contains these essentials 
and with the new metal binding, it will last 3 times 
as long as ordinary wire fence. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OUI. 








combines highest quality with lowest price. Most 

work with least power. Allsizes Portable Mills, Edg- 

ers, Trimmers, Planers, Lath and Shingle Mills, etc. 

A complete storehouse of wood workers’ machinery 
Fine book, telling all, FREE. 


Am. Saw Mill Mach. Co., 605 Engineering Bldg. New Tork. 








DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, ¢ Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree, We pay the freight. 
DeLOAOH Mill M’f’g Co, Box525, Atlanta, Ga, 


“KING 





THE TOWNSEND 


WIRE STRETCHER 


is the most easily attached or dctached 
of any implement made. Stretches to 
last postas wellastoany. Steel grips 
that never slip, Can be got at any 
Hardware store. Write for circulars. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


F.J. TOWNSEND, Painted Post, NewYork 
DRILLING 


WELL mrcrnes 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deepor 
shallow wells \n any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 

them easily, Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS.. Ithaca, N. ¥. 


SAVE BIG MONEY 


On Buggy Supplies 


To 
8p 











at factory pricee. You get the 
middiemen’s profits. Catalogs free. 
Cleveland Top Co., Dept. A-34, 
THE UNITED FACTORIESCO., Cleveland, Ohio 


PRESS HAY 


Profitably for yourself and your neighbors 
with the Double Stroke, Full Circle 


RED RIPPER HAY PRESS. 
One and two horse sizes. Large capacity. 
Simple in construction, 
Half the Weight, Half the Price, 
of others of same capacity. Bales all kinds of 
hay and straw. Send for catalogue. 


Harder Mfg. Co.,Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS 


OF THE 
CORN. 
FIELD.” 


Corn, Bean and Pea Planter and 
Fertilizer Distributer 


Strong, 
Durable, 
Easy Draft, 


Easily 
Handled, 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


For planting Fleld, Ensilage, Fodder Corn, Broom Cora, 
Beans, Peas, Sugar Beets, Buckwheat, ete, Drops the seed 
in hills or drills, Will plant corn and beans at the same 
time. Will pat pumpkins or squash in with the corn. 
Plants 434, 9, 12, 14, 24, 36 and 72 inches apart. Distributes 
wet or dry fertilizer at the rate of 25 to 700 Ibs. per acre. 
Equipped with a new and improved row marker. Agents 
wanted in all new territory. 
Catalog, special terms, etc., free. 


Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








Built in All Sizes 
for Drilling for 
Water, Oil, Gas 
or Minerals. 

Send for Catalog No.40 


RILL & MFG. CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
lis, . 

a 
1 FREE $10.25 
MACHINE 
We want names of responsi- 
ble mechanics and farmers, 
ossible customers for this 
‘ool and Sickle Grinder. To get 
this quickly and advertise 
the machine we give ONE 
FREE in each locality,fora 
few hours work. Practical, 
money makingtool. Grinds 
20 times faster and easier 
than a grindstone, 8 times 
faster than emery; will not 
raw temper. 60.000 in use. 
Write for particulars, using 
— This offeris good on- 
y where we have no agents, 


LUTHER BROS. &CO., 
207 CarverAv.No. Milwaukee, Wis 


PLE OFFER 


Cut this ad. out 
Asus aay and mail tous, and 


x ej mwe will send you 


eS 
* al ail FREE, b 
5 ROEIUGAGS 

















tains samples 
showing the ex- 
act color of every 


Buggy Paint, also 
ae = everything in paint 
and painters’ supplies, including olls, leads, varnishes, 
dry colors, rushes, sundries, etc. ° 
With the color sample 
book we will also send you cur free book How to Paint, 
showing by means of pictures and simple directions just 
how anyone without any previous experience can do a 
fine job, a how much paint is cover a 
given space, how to order, how to select colors, kind of 
paint to buy, all valuable information, makes everraing 
60 plain that anyone can order and do the work suce ily. 
50 per gomee for highest grade Seroco Weathere 
Cc proof Mineral, Barn, Roof and Fence Paint. 
85 per gallon for highest grade ready mixed house 
C paint, Our Seroco, our own special ready mixed 
aint for houses, for wood, brick, stone or iron surfac 
or finest inside finish or coarsest outside work, is 60 
under our binding guarantee as the best paint made, 
will cover double the surface, last twice as long, at one- 
half the cost of other paint, never cracks, peels or blis- 
ters, guaranteed for five years, and will look better at 
the end of five years than other paintwill after one year, 
Testimonials from painters evcrywhereand color sam- 
ples of Seroco in our free color sample book. ff you 
want to paint your house, barn or other bulldings, don't 
fall to get these apis FREE PAINT BOOKS and SAVE 
ONE-HALF ON THE PAINT YOU NEED, Addres 


E-H 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., iuincis: 


iLLINOIS. 
$19 IS THE PRICE 
Saved on Our 


aux ROAD 


Our new plan and 
wonderful offer with 
our 1905 catalog sent 
free for the asking. 
Favorite Cge. Mfz. Co. 

1418 Dayton Block, 
Cincinnati,O. Inc. 


BORROWED BOOKS 


Like borrowed tools, are always @ source of annoy- 
ance, to both borrower and lender. They're 
gometimesthe cause of a break infriendship. Really 
there’s no need of borrowing books in these days 
when you can buy them so cheaply. Standard 
books ‘with large clear type, in good bindings. 
We'll send you # complete catalog of technical 
gural booke that help you to make more from your 
farm, beside the best of standard fiction, Ty: 
travel, poetry, ete. Just write » postal. 

Orange Judd Co., 52 Lafayette Place, New Yorg 

Marquette Bidg., Chicago Springfield, Mass. 


























Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, 

Gentlemen:—Atter operating several makes of 
Silo Fillers in the last tive years we bought one of 
your celebrated “Whirlwinds” and we think it is a 
world beater, using 3 to 6h. p. iess than any other 
to do the same work. 

We have filled a 14 x 30 silo in 6 hours and can do 
it again, We fill 20 to 30silos every fall and we 
have to “go some” to doit. We figureon filling a 
16 x 30 silo every day. We heartily recommend it 
to the farmer or thresher as the only machine to 
fill silos with, Very truly yours, 

H. L. Baldwin, 


Wilder’s Whirlwind Silo Filler 


is built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it’s the result of years of development 
and we confidently offer it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. It cuts or 
shreds and elevates all at one operation, and does it faster and with less power than 
any other machine on the market. Itis easy to operate 
\ and quickly moved from place to place. Is low-down 
and handy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling apron 
need not be taken apart when machine is moved, 
Has very strong fun blades, heavy gear and a 
simple stop and reversing mechanism. V rite 
for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo 
Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it 
through before you buy a Silo Filler. 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co., 
Dept. 14 Monroe, Mich, 


“QHIQO ‘sccc=" Ensilage Cutters 


will cut more corn in half inch lengths and elevate it into silo with a given amount of 
power than other Ensilage Cutters. Hence, they excel in the two most important points, 


The new sizes wil! cut:— GAPACITY AND POWER. 

No. 14, 12 to 15 tons per hour in 1-2 inch lengths. Power 8 to 10 H. P. 
No. 17, 16to20 do do 10to 12H. P. 
No. 19, 20to 26 do do 12H. P. 
And they are so guaranteed. We continue to make Nos. 13, 16 and 18 Self Feed Cut 

ters, both with Blower and Chain Elevators. 
More money can be made out of milk cows and beef cattle 

by feeding silage than by any other means. 

On Silage ration, milk costs SS34c, per 100 pounds. 

On Grain ration, milk costs $1.05 7 ” 
Average net profit per cow per month on stiage $5.8644, with 
Grain $2.4644. State a " . 
Experiment Stations 

ve demonstrated Gi 

by tests that Silage, B= 
Clover Hay and 4 pounds 

of grain asa daily ra- 

tion will produce 254 lbs. 

more of beef during 

winter months, 150 days, than by 
other foods. Silage costsabout 81.50 
per tonin silo. Catalog shows in- 
numerable illustrations of dairy 
properties and letters from users 
ef“Ohio” Cutters. “Modern Silare 
Methods” tells everything about 
silage from planilag to feoding 
and results. Price 10c., coin or 




















Steam. 














stamps, Manufactu: y ii : 
THE SILVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SALEM, OHIO. { 


AC fi Pulverizing Harrow 














Glod Crusher and Leveler. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
Te best pulverizer—cheapest 
Riding Harrow on earth. The 
Acme crushes, cuts, pul- 
verizes, turns and levels 

all soils for all purposes. 
Made entirely of cast 
steel and wrought iron 

—indestructible, 

Catalog and booklet. 
=“ Anideal Harrow” by 
Henry Stewart sent free- 


I deliver f. 0. b. at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas Gity, Minoespolis, San Pranclaco, Portland, etc, 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 


SIZES 
3 to 13% feet 


Agents 
Wanted. 


| BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 240-244 7th Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. 8th St., 
| ZANSAS CITY, MO. 


Cor. Water and W. Gay Sts., COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


216 10th St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
» y THIS PAPER. 


PLEASE MENTION 


a 


7 BENAQU ee common Sei ete oe 
i, Gasoline 








on one set o 
Sim- 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








